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: THREE DOLLARS WHEN NOT PAID IN ABYANCE., 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 19. 


SBY TERIA! 
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For the Presbyterian. 


THE COMMUNION QUESTION. 
Messrs. Editors—I find that experience 
is a most excellent teacher in uratters not 


‘positively revealed. I was brought up un- 


der the old style of conducting the com- 
munion service. First a long doctrinal 
sermon, then remarks introductory, explan- 
- atoty of the nature of the ordinance, fol- 
lowed by a hymn, change of seats, and 
prayer. During the administration of the 
ordinance there was constant speaking, the 
whole followed by an exhortation to the 
unconverted who remained. When I en- 
tered the ministry myself, I soon became 
convinced that this method of conducting 
this most solemo and important service 
was not productive of that amount of good 
to the congregation which it was designed 
of the Master it should be. After trying 
different methods, I finally settled down 
upon the following plan :—The preparatory 
services of the week preceding our prayer- 
meetings and lectures, I endeavour to make 
truly preparatory, presenting such thoughts 
as will lead to self-examination and reflec- 
tion upon the nature and importance of the 
institution of the Lord’s Supper. To the 
Sabbath service I endeavour to give as 
great unity as possible. The members un- 
derstand beforehand, that in coming into 
the church they must take the front pews. 
The invocation, first hymn, reading the 
Scriptures, and prayer, are as usual, except 
that they all have a direct reference to the 
Supper. Justafter the prayer I state the 
fact of what we are about to do, read the 
warrant for it from the word of God, and 
then give out another appropriate hymn, 
inviting the communicants who may not be 
in the proper place to take the front pews. 
The congregation have come to understand 
the matter so well, that very few changes 
have to be made, and thus the solemnity of 
the worship is not disturbed by any confu- 
sion arising from this change of seats. For 
the sermon, I endeavour to select some 
theme of meditation, such, for example, as 
the love of Christ, which will tend to ex- 
cite religious feeling, and produce a devo- 
tional frame of spirit. This will prepare 
the Christian heart for communing with 
Christ. The sermon is followed immedi- 
ately by the, invocation of God’s blessing 
and the distribution of the elements. Dur- 
ing their distribution I say nothing beyond 
quoting a few appropriate passages of Scrip- 
ture, or making a very brief suggestion. 
The mind of the communicant should be 
left to hold converse with Jesus. At the 
conclusion, I usually endeavour to say a 
word in season, to Christians and sinners 
both. This address should be brief, not 
over five minutes, and earnest, and espe- 
cially tender. We then rise and sing the 
. 187th Psalm, second part, and go out, after 
the benediction. 

Since 1 havé adopted this plan, our com- 
munion seasons have become doubly inter- 
esting; and besides this, we secure the at- 
tendance of all the impenitent part of the 
congregation. None leave the house; and 

-as the service is but little longer than our 
ordinary Sabbath morning service, none 
grow weary. This plan has certainly acted 
like a charm with us. Of course, it might 
suit any otherchurch. But I do frequently 
assist brethren where I should like to see it 
tried. 


For the Presbyterian. 


MEMORIAL OF Rev. E. C. BOTSFORD 
Another servant of Christ has entered 
into his rest—not, indeed, after long years 
of labour and toil—not after age and in- 
‘firmity had palsied the arm and enfeebled 
the mind; »but when, to the eye of man, 
he had just entered upon his great work, 
and his mental endowments were rapidly 
developing for more extensive usefulness. 
And yet. his work was all finished—and 
it is a glorious work. In the seven short 
-years he has served the cause of Christ in 
Yorkville, New York, it has been his privi- 
lege to accomplish much for the Presbyte- 
rian Church, and leave behind him a monu- 
ment of industry, of patience, of indomita- 
ble perseverance, a united and prosperous 
society, with a large and commodious edi- 
fice, the fruit of his labour. 
_ Seven years ago he found them few and 
feeble, discouraged by their hitherto fruit- 
less' attempts to sustain themselves, and 
drawing help from the Board of Domestic 
Missions. They worshipped in a small and 
unsightly edifice, on Kighty-seventh street, 
with but little prospect of obtaining one 
more attractive ina long time. Hopeful, 
earnest, and determined, he entered upon 


-his work, and soon the “place was too | 
strait for them,” and they were com- / 


pelled to take measures to secure a new 
edifice; and in due time this was accom- 
plished, maioly through the untiring efforts 
of their pastor, several thousand dollars 
being collected through his own personal 
efforts. Before many a palatial residence 
in the city of New York has he prayed that 
God would favour his application and his 
cause; and when banks were suspending, 
his confident trust in God did not fail, and 
he was enabled to realize all his expecta- 
tions, in spite of all the difficulties thrown 
in his way, and the opposition of some 
whom he considered friends; and to-day 
the noble church on Kighty-sixth street, 
with its beautiful parsonage and well-ar- 
ranged grounds, stands a memorial of him. 

In seven short years he has gathered 
around him a vigorous, united, self-sustain- 
ing church, fully enlisted for the cause of 
Christ, having borne more burdens, en- 
dured more reproaches, suffered more: pri- 
vations, yet hopeful to the last, than the 
majority of his brethren through a much 
longer ministry. He has died at his post, 
where he expected to die; he has died 
‘with his armour on.” Willingly has he 
laid down his life for his people. | The text 
he had selected for his seventh anniversary 
sermon, the index of his heart, was Gen. 
xxix. 20:—« And Jacob served seven years 
for Rachel, and they seemed unto him but 
a few days, for the love he had to her.” 

On Friday morging, December 28th, 
while engaged in mily worship, and in 
his usual health, he was suddenly stricken 
with insanity, and on the last day of the 
year quietly passed away to his rest. 

A word, perhaps, may tell the occasion 
of this sad termination of his laborious life. 
He was overworked, both in body and mind, 
while, as the last and final stroke which 
broke his heart, he had been engaged a 
long time over some cases of discipline, 
which, in his own words, were like cutting 
off his right arm. Besides this, he was 
more than usually interested in his studies 


your sacrifices sweet unto me... . 


PUBLISHED BY WI 


of his paroxysms, and in his lucid moments, 
again and again, as some quieting word 
was spoken by his friends, he would say, 
«OQ! how that thought rests me!’’ | 
Said Dr. Krebs, in his remarks preceding 

the funeral discourse, ‘*About six weeks 
ago, at a suggestion of my own, in one of 
the ministers’ meetings, he began a series 
of sermons on the domestic relations. He 
had already preached on man, on woman, 
on the duties of fathers, of mothers, and 
was engaged on the duties of masters, when 
so suddenly and sadly interrupted. He 
felt upon all subjects deeply. At three 
o’clock in the morning he was in his study, 
and day after day he robbed himself of 
needful repose—perhaps unable to sleep in 


‘the intensity of his feeling—and all this 


conspired to break him down. His physi- 
cal frame was in no healthful condition, 
and it was the overworked body, and the 
overworked brain, that brought him to the 
close of his life in the very beginning of 
his ministry. The providence of God is in 


| this, and it is not for us to expound it, but 


say, ‘God’s will be done.’ ”’ 

There was but one opinion in the com- 
munity. He was a good man—conscien- 
tious to a fault—earnest, hopeful, patient, 
forgiving, self-forgetful, self-sacrificing. He 
was beloved not only by his own church, 
but by all in the community, and his un- 
timely end carries sorrow to many hearts. — 

Most severe is the bereavement of his 
little family and his beloved church. « Had 
it been God’s will,”’ said one of his ruling 
elders, an aged man, “how gladly would I 
have gone in his place!” «May God give 
all needful grace.’’ 

x 


— 


- 


For the Presbyterian. 


SACRIFICE OF THE WICKED. 


_ The sacrifice of the wicked is an abomi- 
nation to the Lord: but the prayer of the 
upright is his delight. Prov. xy. 8. 

This was written under the law. The 
offering of sacrifices by many among the 
Jews was a mere matter of form. No 
doubt some offered them with the hope of 
thus atoning for their sins. Others hoped 
thus to purchase the liberty of sinful in- 
dulgence. There was no purpose of amend- 
ment. There was no faith in the promised 
Lamb of God, who was prefigured by these 
sacrifices. Their way of life, as well as 
their manner of sacrifice, was an abomina- 
tion; hence they were not approved and 
blessed. 

The same principles will apply to the 
worship and service of God now. If one 
hopes to merit the divine favour by his 
works, he will assuredly fail. If he hopes 
to purchase heaven by gifts, sacrifices, and 
penances, he can never succeed. If he 
imaginef he can, by hia prayers, bring God 
under any obligation to bestow the least 
favour upon him, he deceives himself. Nor 
may one hope that his prayers will be heard 
while he continues in his sins, and has no 
desire nor intention to break off his iniqui- 
ties, exercise faith in Christ, and lead a life 
of obedience to God. The prayers of such 
are an abomination, because their way, their 
manner of life, their course of conduct, is 
an abomination. So it is written, He that 
turneth away his ear from hearing the law, 
even his prayer shall be abomination. David 
says, If I regard iniquity in my heart, the 
Lord will not hear me. And the Lord 
complains of the wickedness and hypocrisy 
of the Jews—To what purpose is the multi- 
tude of your sacrifices unto me, saith the 
Lord? And when ye spread forth your 
hands, [ will hide mine eyes from you; yea, 
when ye make many prayers, I will not 
hear: your hands are full of blood. And, 
again—They have not hearkened unto my 
words, nor to my law, but rejocted it... . 
Your burnt-offerings are not acceptable, nor 
I hate, 
I despise your feast-days, and I will not 
smell in your solemn assemblies. Though 
you offer me burnt-offerings, and your meat- 
offerings, I will not accept them; neither 
will I regard the peace-offerings of your fat 
beasts. Take thou away from me the noise 
of thy songs; for I will not hear the melody 
of thy viols. : 


“The Lord abhors the sacrific 
Where not the heart is found.” 


W. J. M. 


For the Presbyterian. 


IN MEMORIAM. 


Preamble and Resolutions adopted at a recent 
mecting of the Society of Keligious Inquiry 
of the Western Theological Szminary, Alle- 
ghany City, Pennsylvania, January 7, 1861. 


Whereas, In the providence of God, our 
dearly beloved brother in the gospel of Christ, 
the Rev. Samuel M. Sharpe, formerly a stu- 
dent of theology in this Seminary, and late 
foreign missionary of the Presbyterian Church 
at Bogota, New Grenada, has been removed 
from the scene of his labours to the enjoy- 
ment of his reward in heaven; therefore, 
Resolved, That in this sore bereavement we 
recognize the hand of our all-wise and merci-~ 
ful Father, who doeth all things well; and 
that while we shed tears of grief that one so 
young, so talented, so promising, and so much 
beloved, has been removed from our midst, we 
PY apd and submissively bow to the will of 

od. 

Resolved, That we tender our warmest sym- 
pathies to the wife, and parents, and other 
surviving friends of the deceased, and that 
we cordially commend to them “the comfort 
wherewith we ourselves are comforted of 
God.” 

Resolved, That we cherish a sacred remem- 
brance of his Christian virtues, and many 
estimable qualities of mind and heart; and 
that we strive to imitate his self-denial, his 
zeal for the promotion of pure religion, and 
his devotion to the Master. 
Resolved, That the forezoing resolutions be 
published in the Presbyterian Banner and in 
the Presbyterian, and that a copy of the same 
be sent to his friends. 
By order of the Society. 
. A. Hoorer, 
Joun IL. SHeRRarD, 
Henry C. McCorp, 


Committee, 


For the Presbyterian. 


First Presbyterian Church, Hestonville. 


The Monroe Fire Company’s New Hall, 
Hestonville, Philadelphia, is occupied as a 
place of worship by the First Presbyterian 
Church of Hestonville. Ilestonville forms an 
interesting portion of the Twenty-fourth Ward, 
West Philadelphia. The Lancaster turnpike 
passes through it, and the passengers cars, 
from Market street and Fairmount, run to 
Hiestonville, where thore is a railroad depot, a 
post-office, and a growing population. The 
church was organized May 15, 1859, with 
twenty-two members. Of these we have lost 
five, and our number now is forty. We bave 
& growing congregation, a flourishing Sabbath- 
school and Bible-class; two sermons, one lec- 
ture, and two prayer-meetings, weekly. 
communions in October 1860, and Januar 


when the final blow came. In the midst 


Our | France, 
| by some for the result, but I believe unjustly. 


of the communions twelve children were bap- 
tized, and five heads of families were re- 
ceived. | 

The Company owning the Hall have treated 
us well, and we appreciate their kinduess; 
but every one competent to judge will say, 
“‘No matter what kindness we receive, unless 
we have a fold of our own, we cannot “ go in 
and out and find pasture’ when we please. 
No accommodation can compare with ‘the 
home, the school, and the church—and all our 
own,” as our lamented Van Rensselaer used 
to say. But in due time all that is proper 
and for our good will come; meantime we 
must acknowledge our friends and their friend- 
ship toward our young church, for ingratitude 
is a crying, base sin, and ranks with unmen- 
tionable sins—in that fearful catalogue of 
crimes recorded Rom. i. 21-31. 

A communion service has been presented to 
our church, through her pastor, by one who 
bears every visible mark of being an “elect 
lady” —2 John, ver. 1. Every tree is known 
by its fruits. Also, our ladies-at Hestonville 
have carpeted the pulpit and the aisles of the 
Hall, and procured us a neat communion 
table. Also a Bible-class chair has been pre- 
sented to the pastor by the members of his 
Bible-class. Several other favours have been 
conferred, including donations of Psalm-books, 
and books for the Sabbath-school, &c. 
hope we really feel thankful. We hope to 
grow—to grow strong, to be able yet to walk 
and run ourselves; and that until then, some 
kind foster-mother will hold us up by the 
hand, lest in our infant movements we stum- 
ble, and stagger, and fall, and hurt ourselves. 
We want a visible hand to hold us up—we 
have the invisible hand pledged to hold us, lest 
we fatally fall. O what a difference between 
a Father’s hold upon a child and a child’s 
hold upon a Father !—Psal. Ixiii. 8. This is 
the secret of being “kept by the power of 


God.”’ 
N. West, Pastor. 


| From Our London Correspondent. 


London, December 27, 1860. 


SENTIMENTS OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE REGARDING 
THE AMERICAN DISPUTE. 


Messrs. Editors — The interest which the 


| English public are taking in their own na- 


tional affairs is much divided with that they 
feel in regard to yours in America. The news 
from China, indeed, for a few days absorbed 
public attention. They have filled us all with 
gratitude, notwithstanding the sad fate of 
some noble-spirited men of our army who have 
fallen victims to the savage brutality of the 
enemy. As you may believe, the country is 
now relieved of a considerable pressure of anx- 
iety, and enjoys a proportionate satisfaction, 
which is expressed in various ways by the 
community at large. But the general happi- 
ness is damped by the thought of the domestic 
troubles of our western cousins. All parties 
grieve to see the possibility developed of a 
revolationary movement in the Southern por- 
tion of the Union, and deprecate the risk of 
any thing of the character of civil war among 
a people of one race and of the same Christian 
profession. Your circumstances, and the pro- 
gress of your great controversy, are watched 
with intense interest; and while it is not to be 
concealed that the public opinion and sympa- 
thies go with the North, there is a much bet- 
ter appreciation of the difficulties of the South 
than there was a few years ago. However 
your struggles may be destined to end, Eng- 
land will still regard her American offspring 
with tenderness and maternal interest, hoping 
soon to see them once more free from internal 
distractions, and standing forth in the noble 
race of improvement and happiness, and 
spreading the blessings of our common Chris- 
tianity over a still increasing section of the 
human race. The President’s Message has 
not been thought in all points judicious; on 
the contrary, the general feeling here is, that 
it is calculated to conciliate neither party, but 
rather to irritate both by proposing to the 
North measures which will never be conceded, 
and encouraging the South to contemplate se- 
cession in the event of their demands being 
refused. We long to see your nation extri- 
cated from her difficulties, and once more 
vareering along the ascending path of national 
happiness and honour. 3 


CHINA—PROSPECTS OF TRADE. 


The British army, it appears, is to remain 
in Pekin to watch over the inauguration of the 
new order of things. There is so little faith 
expected from the Government of that empire 
that the departure of our troops, it is thought, 
would be dangerous, and might encourage 
these treacherous parties to break through the 
solemn obligations to which they have for- 
mally submitted, and so to render a repetition 
necessary of all the expense, and trouble, and 
bloodshed to which we have of late been sub- 
jected by asimilar cause. The tribute exacted 
will be immediately, to a considerable extent, 
paid down, with the addition of $500,000, as 
some acknowledgment to the families of the 
murdered victims who fell into the hands of 
the enemy, and expired under their cruelties— 
@ poor solatium indeed for atrocities perpetrated 
on the persons of those they loved, and not too 
much as a forced exaction from the Govern- 
ment under whom (if not by whose sanction) 
they occurred. 

The immediate results of the new treaty will 
probably be seen in the expansion of our trade 
with China. In ten years, even under the old 
regime, it has quadrupled, and even during 
the heat of the late contest there was no check 
given to this progress. While our army was 
advancing from the coast towards the capital, 
and our fleet turning their threatening broad- 
sides towards the shore at the mouth of the 
Peiho, our merchants and meorchant-ships 
were doing a good business in other quarters 
of the cduntry. The people have the true 
spirit of trade largely developed, and as their 
territory is wide, fertile, and populous, em- 
bracing every variety of climate, the opening 
now made, if not followed by some unforeseen 
obstacle, must lead to the early development 
of a commerce destined to enrich the, mer- 
chants of the world. Many a city counting- 
house is at this moment busy with measures of 
prospective trade, which will have their ex- 
pression in richly freighted ships sent forth 
from our shores in spring, and returning in due 
time with cargoes as rich, to be dispensed over 
this and other European lands. In tea alone, 
with a reduced duty—probably destined to be 
still further lowered—the people of Great Bri- 
tain will find a blessing, not only asa much 
cheaper domestic luxury than it has yet been, 
cheering many a fireside, but as a gentle, mo- 
ral persuader to withdraw from the use of 
stronger stimulants, and to avoid the haunts 
where these are dispensed; while, as regards 
some kinds of manufacture, in which we have 
not yet been able to compete with the Chinese, 
we shall probably find a great additional ad- 
vantage in being able to draw in unlimited 
measure from the same people. There are un- 
mistakable symptoms in the community of the 
high appreciation formed of this new field of 
commercial enterprise. 


THE SILK WEAVERS OF COVENTRY —MISERIES OF A 
STRI KE. 


There is a sad stagnation of business in some 
parts of the country at the present moment, 
arising, to some extent, from the infatuation 
of certain classes of the people. Coventry, the 
seat of the ribbon manufacture, is most pain- 
fully affected by the loss of trade. Fashion is 
a relentless tyrant, and has lately so altered 
the contour and size of ladies’ bonnets and 
dresses, curtailing and abolishing the use of 
bows and streamers, that no demand exists for 


and our treaty with her, are blamed 


1861, were gracious seasons. Previous to both | 


-vents in the former 


this peculiar production of the Coventry looms. 


Indeed, the evil, as I have already hinted, is ' 
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to a considerable extent aggravated by parties 
who are now the chief sufferers. Some time 
ago the master manufacturers; foreseeing a 
time of slackness, and desirous to act in a rea- 
sonable and conciliatory spirit, proposed to 
their workmen to take them into their confi- 
dence, and, by themselves relinquishing their 
profits for a season, while the workmen sub- 
mitted to a reduction of wages also, to bide 


over an evil time, waiting till, in the usual. 


cycle of events, better days should set in. 
They were met, however, in no friendly spirit 
by the weavers, who, as is too common in such 
eases, struck work. The masters neither would 
nor could submit, manufacturing ceased, the 


| supply needed came from France, and now 


the trade threatens to leave England for ever. 
Still, however, we must not come too soon to 
this conclusion. Certain of the masters have 
been induced to do, under the pressure of ad- 
versity, what they never thought of while all 
went prosperously. They have visited France, 
and have carefully examined the French ma- 
chinery and the prevalent process as in dying, 
which have given such superiority to foreign 
workmanship, and have come back to England 
resolved to substitute new and far more profit- 
able modes of working, from which they hope 
to gain such advantages as will encourage 
them and their workmen to enter again on the 
race of competition. Fashion, thus propiti- 
ated, it is hoped will relent, and Coventry 
once more become as prosperous as she was 
before the strike. 


THE POPE—THE EMPRESS AND THE EMPEROR. 


There is nothing new of importance from 
Italy. The history of the visit of the Em- 
press of the French to England has been 
lately taking form in the mouths of our Lon- 
doners, and, I believe, is pretty well authen- 
ticated, as follows:—The lovely Empress, at 
the instigation of her confessor and other 
ecclesiastics, taking advantage of her supposed 
influence over Napoleon, pleaded for the 
Pope. It was not the first time, nor had her 
interference been received in a manner that 
was encouraging; but like Esther pleading 
for her people, did Eugenie “take her life in 
her hand’”’ and go into the presence of the 
monarch, risking all that was dear to her as 
an Empress and a wife, and saying in ber 
heart, “Jf I perish, I perish.” Her petition 
amounted to this—that the Pope should be 
protected on his throne; that his temporal 
power should be defended, and that his threat- 
encd calamities should be averted by the 
‘strong arms of France. The Emperor lis- 
tened to the request in no patient mood, and 
told his petitioner that such proposals could 
not be acceded to, intimating very plainly 
that she had mistaken her proper sphere in 
trying to interfere in politics. She then 
threw herself on the ground and passionately 
clasped his knees in an agony of supplication, 
when he rudely and roughly repulsed her. 
On this, with her pride wounded and her 
Spanish blood set on fire, she started to her 
feet, and drawing herself up to her full height, 
expressed her resolution to withdraw at once 
and for ever from the Court of France. Then 
rushing from the chamber, she called to- 
gether some of her attendants, and, after. 
hasty preparations, was on the road to Calais. 
The Emperor took no steps to restrain her, 
and the report that he had conducted her to 
the railway station at Paris was untrue. Her 
intentions were still undefined when she 
landed in England, but she at one time 
thought of making a permanent residence in 
Scotland. Travelling from place to place, 
her feelings gradually softened, and her 
natural anxiety to see her son, joined with 
the intercessions which it is said our good 
Queen employed, led to a reconciliation with 
her husband, who, on her consenting to re- 
turn, and not again to meddle in his political 
affairs, despatched the imperial yacht to con- 
vey her back, and even travelled as far as 
Amiens in order to meet her. If this roman- 
tic story is at all true, its chief value is to 
be traced in the light it throws on the inten- 
tions of the Emperor as regards the Pope. 
If he leaves the old man to his fate, it needs 
no prophet to foresee his early fall from all 
temporal authority, and we may expect in a 
very short time to see, both in Naples and in 
Rome, the disappearance of the ancient gov- 
ernments, which certainly cannot be replaced 
by any thing worse, and will, it is to be 
hoped, be succeeded by an enlightened, free, 
and liberal, if not a Protestant government. 


PRESBYTERIAN MOVEMENTS. 


The Ter-Centenary of the Scottish Reforma- 
tion has had a second celebration on the 20th 
of December, the third anniversary of the 
First General Assembly of the Church of Scot- 
land. Both in the North and in England, 
Presbyterianism has been enthusiastically 
gathering its adherents, and making known 
its ancient principles, and the struggles it has 
made for them. Here, there is great luke- 
warmness to our cause in the community at 
large, but if the day should come when the 
three parties represented on the platform in 
Freemason’s Hall on that occasion, shall be 
united under one banner, we shall bulk so 
largely among the other sections of the Chris- 
tian Church in England, and shall carry such 
weight, by reason of the character both of our 
ministers and people, as to alter and improve 
our position very materially. The Established 
Church of Scotland was represented by Dr. 
Cumming, the Free section of the Presbyterians 
by Drs. Lorimer, Hamilton, &c., and the 
United Presbyterian branch by Dr. King, of 
Glasgow, who is at present resident in London. 
The speaking was excellent, and left a strong 
impression on a large and enthusiastic au- 
dience. 


A SEVERE WINTER. 


Our weather is truly wintry. The ther- 
mometer has pointed to 8 degrees Fahrenheit, 
and in Scotland has dropped, in some localities, 
below zero. Snow has not as yet fallen, to 
any great extent, in London; but while I 
write, the sky is loaded and threatening. 
Corn is rising in price, and the times are truly 
painful for the poor; but charity is opening 
wide her liberal hand, and there is every where 
a manifest willingness to help the suffering. 


ABOLITION OF CONVENTS. 


The abolition of the great majority of the 
convents in Italy will exercise the same 
beneficial influence in the Marches that it 
has done in Umbria. The number of con- 
rovince amounted to 
more than six hundred, and the monks aud 
nuns to eight thousand. The regular and 
secular clergy possesses one-third of all the 
land. ‘The proportion is smallerin Umbria, 
where the clergy hold one-half the country, 
but the number is not the less out of all 
proportion with the million of inhabitants. 
It is to be remarked that the parts of the 
country where the clergy have the least 
land are the best cultivated, and it is to 


that inequality in the distribution that the 


Marches owe the superiority of their agri 
culture over that of Umbria. The revenue 
of the bishoprics are also very unequally 
divided. The Bishops of Fermo and of 
Sinigaglia have each about 130,000 francs 
a year; and those of Osimo, Jessi, and Ri- 
cona average about 100,000 francs. The 
smallest cures have 2000 francs, (which, 
considering the low price of every article of 
consumption, is equal to 4000 francs in 
France,) and the largest 5000 francs. 
There is nothing astonishing that the 
clergy should regret a country where they 
are so well paid. . 


| 


. 


| 


EARNESTNESS. 


Who that has ever trod the streets of a 
great commercial city has failed to observe 
the earnestness of the swelling throng? 
We see it expressed in the eye, and gait, 
and hurried speech of the busy multitude. 
On our great thoroughfares of travel the 
same earnest spirit is manifest, and in all 
directions men are intent in the pursuit of 
some real or fancied good. It character- 
izes the age in which we live, it has accom- 
plished great results in the increase of ma- 
terial wealth, of knowledge, and of human 
happiness. In this lies the chief secret of 
worldly success. It has distinguished those 
who have acquired fame or furtune, or ad- 
vanced the cause of truth and virtue, or 
propagated hurtful error. 

HWaroestness allied to religion has given 
full development to character, and conferred 
rich, lasting good on many generations. 

See its influence in the lives of those who, 
‘“‘being dead, yet speak.” What but earn- 
est, whole-souled conviction of truth and 
duty enabled the Apostles and their associ- 
ates to ‘fill Jerusalem with their doctrine;” 
and within a century after the death of 
Christ to shake the broad and massive fa- 
bric of idolatry as by the throes of a mighty 
convulsion? What but an earnest faith and 
purpose made the heroic men and women 
of other days ‘‘take joyfully the spoiling of 


their goods”, and go with willing feet to 


the gloomy altar on which they were to lay 
down their lives in attestation of the truth? 
In our own day religious zeal is crowned 
with visible and blessed results. It plans 
and attempts great things. It is not ap- 
palled by difficulties. It converts moral 
wastes into blooming and productive gar- 
dens, wherein are trees of righteousness 
and flowers of rare beauty and fragrance. 
Earnest piety is the great want of the 
age, and of the world. The Church has 
enough of intelligence, and no deficiency of 
numerical strength, or appliances for abun- 
dant success in her holy enterprise of sub- 
duing the world unto her King. What she 
most needs is a fresh baptism from on high, 
a larger infusion of the Spirit of Christ, and 
of that zeal which led him on through 
shame, and toil, and suffering, to the accur- 
sed death of the cross, there to finish the 
work which was given him to do. How 
many of Christ’s followers, even in this 
stirring period, which invites the whole 
Church to earnest prayer and active exer- 
tion, drag heavily and wearily on in a nar- 
row, beaten path, attempting, anticipating, 


and enjoying but little, through want of ab- |. 


sorbing earnestness. 

‘‘The children of this world are, in their 
generation, wiser than the children of light.’ 
Their eager chase of earthly good shames 
our tardy steps. Our own zeal in temporal 
affairs of passing moments rebukes us. Con- 
science chides our dulness, and the kindly 
voice of the divine word and Spirit bids us 
skake off our spiritual lethargy, and “gird 
up the loins of our mind,” and wholly com-. 
mit ourselves to the cause of Christ in all 
its relations and issues. One earnest spirit, 
animated by prayer and by faith in the pro- 
mises, is a vital force, and a rich blessing, 
not to a family or church alone, but to a 
whole generation. 

Reader, how does your religious zeal com- 
pare with your devotion to business, or your 
interest in the political issues of the day? 
‘‘Where your treasure is, there will your 
heart be also.”— Central Presbyterian. 


— 


PERIL OF MODERN PIETY. 


It cannot be proved that’ the Modern 
Church, taking into account its numbers, 


the variety of rank, of nation, of tempera- 


ment, and of opinion it embraces, the 
breadth of its Christian character, and the 
energy of its benevolent activities—is infe- 
rior, in respect of the spirit of prayer, in 
its most scriptural and healthy forms, to 
the Church of any other, even of apostolic 
times. It is often affirmed, to the discredit 
of the modern developments of piety; but, 
I repeat, it cannot be proved—nor, in view 
of the aggressive revival of religion which 
seems to be sweeping over Protestant Chris- 
tendom, is it probably true. It is not the 
law of Divime Influence to bestow such 
measure of power when and where the 
spirit of prayer is dying out. The law of 
procedure, in reference to such grand strides 
of progress, is rather, “‘For-all this will I 
be inquired of by the house of Israel.’’ The 
language of fidelity, then, should not be 
mistaken for the language of suspicion and 
of croaking. 

Yet, this doubtless is true of the tenden- 
cies of our modern Christian life—that they 
embody certain centrifugal forces, as related 
to a life of solitude and stillness. Modern 
piety goes outward, in duties and activities, 
extrinsic to a secret life with God. It does 
this by an inborn instinct, which perhaps 
was never more vigorous in its operations 
than now. This is noevil. It is a growth, 
rather, upon the usage of other ages. It 
is an advance, certainly, upon the piety of 
the cloister and the cowl. It is a progress 
of religious life, too, beyond that of the 
early denominational contentions of Protes- 
tantism. Those contentions may have been 
a necessary preliminary to it, but it is an 
advance upon the spirit and the aims of 
them. It is a salutary growth. 

But, like every large, rapid growth, it 
involves a: peril peculiar to itself—a peril 
which we cannot avoid, but which, by wise 
forethought, we may encounter with safe 
courage. That very obvious peril is, that 
the vitality of holiness may be exhausted 
by inward decay, through the want of an 
increase of its devotional spirit, propor- 
tioned to the expansion of its active forces. 
Individual experience may become shallow, 
for the want of meditative habits, and much 
communion with God. 

Should this be the catastrophe of the 
tendencies working in modern Christian life, 
centuries of conflict and corruption must 
follow, by a law fixed like gravitation. Our 
religious organizations must soon begin to 
settle, like a building whose frame is eaten 
through and through with the -‘dry rot.’ 
Activity can never sustain itself. With- 
draw the vital force which animates and 
propels it, and it falls like a dead arm. We 
cannot, then, too keenly feel, each one for 
himself, that a still and secret life with 
God must energize all holy duty, as vigour 
in every fibre of the body must come from 
the strong, calm, faithful beat of the heart. 

To one who is conscious of defect in his 
own piety respecting the friendship of the 
soul with God, there will be great aptness 
and beauty in the appeal of a foreign 
preacher :—“ Why fleest thou.from solitude? 
Why dost thou shun the lonely hour? Why 
y life away, like the feast of a 
x, Why is it, that to many of you 
2 not, through the whole course 
da single hour for self-medita- 

Bo through life like dreaming 
‘famong mankind, and never 
WSes. You have torn down the 
cloister, lité-why have you not erected it 
within ‘hearts? Lo, my brother, if 
thou wouldst seek out the still hour, only a 


single one every day, and if thou wouldst 
meditate on the love which called thee into 
being, which hath overshadowed thee all 
the days of thy life with blessing, or else 
by mournful experiences hath admonished 
and corrected thee, this would be to draw 
near to thy God. Thus wouldst thou take 


| | Him bythe hand. But whenever, in cease- 


less dissipation of heart, thou goest astray, 
the sea of the Divine blessing shall surround 
thee on all sides, and yet thy soul shall be 
athirst. Wilt thou draw near to God? 
Then seek the HOUR.—Prof. Phelps. 


NEW EAST AFRICAN MISSION. 


The Wesleyan Times says:—“A_provi- 
dential opening for a mission to Kastern 
Africa has manifested itself. A correspond- 
ence took place between the Committee of 
the United Methodist Free Church and the 
Rev. Dr. Krapf, which resulted in his com- 
ing over from Germany to confer with them 
on the subject of a mission to that part of 
the African continent. Finding that the 
doctor’s theological views substantially ac- 
corded with their own, the Committee had 
no hesitation of availing themselves of his 
offers of service. Mr. Kckett and Mr. 
Cheetham have been deputed to visit a mis- 
sionary seminary in Switzerland, brought by 
Dr. Krapf under the notice of the committee 
as likely to supply them with young men 
qualified for the intended mission. The 
proposed plan is to send out four missiona- 
ries, two from Switzerland, and two who are 
now preaching among the United Methodist 
Free Churches, with Dr. Krapf, who has 
engaged to give two years to their introduc- 
tion. The two Englishmen will be unmar- 
ried preachers, either local or connectional. 
The party will sail in April.” 


HINDER ME NOT. 


Hinder me not! the path is long and weary, 

I may not pause nor tarry by the way, 
Night cometh, when no man may journey onward, 
_ For we must walk as children of the day. 


I know the city, lieth fair behind me, 
The very brightest gem that studs the plain, 
But thick and fast the lurid clouds are rising, 
Which soon shall scatter into fiery rain. 


I must press on until I reach my Zoar, 
And there find refuge from the fearful blast: 
In thy cleft side, O smitten Saviour! hide me, 
Till the calamity be overpast. 


Ye cannot tempt me back with pomp or pleasure, 
All in my eager grasp have turned to dust; 

The shield of love around my hearth is broken, 
How shall I place on man’s frail life my trust? 


But my heart lingers when I pass the dwellings 
Where children play about the open door; 

And pleasant voices waken up the echoes, 
From silent lips of those I see no more. 


For through their chambers swept the solemn warn 
ing, 
Arise! depart! for this is not your rest; 
They folded their pale hands and sought the pre- 
sence— 
I only bore the arrow in my breast. 


But there is balm in Gilead, and a Healer 

Whose sovereign power can cure our every ill; - 
And to the soul, more wildly tempest tossing 

Than ever Galilee, say, Peace, be still! 


Who showing his own name thereon engraven, 
With bleeding hands will draw the dart again, 

And whisper, “Should the true disciple murmur 
To taste the cup his Master’s lip could drain?” 


And then lead on, until we reach the river, 
Which all must cross, and some must cross alone; 
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* death of Christ for human sin, by which 


O! ye who in the land of peace are wearied, 
How shall ye breast the Jordan’s swelling moan? 


I know not if the wave shall rage or slumber, 
When I shall stand upon the nearer shore. 
But one whose form the Son of God resembleth, 

Will cross with me, and I shall ask no more. 


O weary heads! rest on your Saviour’s bosom, 
O weary feet! press on the path He trod, 

O weary souls! your rest shall be remaining 
When ye have gained the city of your God! 


O glorious city! jasper built, and shining 
With God’s own glory in effulgent light, 

Wherein no manner of defilement cometh, 
Nor any shadow flung from passing night. 


Then shall ye pluck fruits from that tree immortal» 
And be like gods, but find no curse therein. 
There shall ye slake your thirst in that full fountain 
Whose distant streams sufficed to cleanse your 
sin. 


There shall ye find your dead in Christ arisen, 
And learn from them to sing the angel’s song; 
Well may ye echo from earth’s waiting priscn, 
The martyr’s cry, “How long, O Lord! how 
long!” HL. 


— 


The Evangelistic Work in France and 
Italy. 


At the annual meeting of the Perthshire 
Bible Society in Perth on a recent Monday 
evening, the Report made some reference to 
the progress of evangelistic labours on the 
Continent. It said: 


The following short extract from a com- 
munication received from M. Cordes, one of 
the pastors of the evangelical Church of 
Lyons, will serve to show that that devoted 
community continues its labours with unre- 
mitting energy and zeal, and a degree of 
success most gratifying. ‘‘Wecannot say,” 
writes M. Cordes, ‘‘that we are in the centre 
of a revival such as those that astonish and 
rejoice the Christian world in America, and 
on the happy shores of Great Britain and 
Ireland, but we are thankful to say we are 
witnessing an awakening of attention to the 
word of God and love of the gospel, which 
is leading to the conversion of one here and 
another there, who in their turn are com- 
municating what they know to their friends 
and neighbours, who, in some instances, 
are being gained in numbers. One of our 
female friends, newly converted, has been 
made useful to thirteen or fourteen of her 
family and acquaintances, some of whom 
are residing in the country, and are travel- 
ling from goodly distances to attend evan- 
gelical worship in Lyons. From a variety 
of quarters, too, the demand comes for gos- 
pel messengers to be sent to their villages, 
where the priests are fulminating against 
heresy beginning its ravages in their pa- 
rishes; and in one of these, at a considera-_ 
ble distance, which one of us was lately 
called to visit, three hundred and fifty 
anxious inquirers had been just before in- 
viting an evangelical minister of the neigh- 
bourhood to preach the gospel to them, and 
to whom they had listened with profound 
attention. Allow me to add that our Bible 
and religious tract dissemination has amount- 
ed, last year, to about seventy Bibles, and 
three thousand religious tracts—the far 
greater part amongst our brave military. 
The work has been and is continuing 
greatly blessed of the Lord, and more eager- 
ly than ever our soldiers are valuing the 
word of God. It is a very remarkable fea- 
ture of the state of Italy that, to quote the 
words of a recent communication, in cir- 
cumstances most favourable for its develop- 
ment, no outspoken tendency to infidelity 
has been observed any where during this 
struggle for civil liberty, such as disgraced 
the French Revolution. The Bible, so long 
a sealed book, is now offered for sale in 
Tuscany, Romagna, Naples, and Sicily. 
About thirty colporteurs have been roaming 
all over Central Italy the last year. Though 
subjected to petty annoyances through priest- 
ly influences, the men themselves have, in 
most cases, gone their rounds as scatheless 
as if they had been labouring in Britain.” 

‘‘For the moment,” says another, ‘ Na- 
ples is the centre of religious interest. Bi- 
bles by the thousands are sold in the streets. 
Depots are being opened, colporteurs sent 
among the ignorant and superstitious popu- 
lations of the mainlard, and of the sea-coast 


offered unto man the very fulness of his 


slaves you are to your own lusts, to the 


of Sicily. An immense quantity of tracts 


preaching—it is so natural—so free from 


and Bibles have been forwarded to Gavazzi, ~ every thing like premeditation or aiming at 


who is instructing priests, teaching and 
preaching in the hospitals of Naples and 
Caserta, attending to the wants of four 
thousand wounded volunteers, and occupy- | 
ing, with Garibaldi’s permission, the Jesuit 
College, the Jesuits being banished from 
Naples. In Florence the depots are full of 
books, the colporteurs go their rounds with 
a steadily increasing sale of Bibles; there | 


are four large Italian meetings-for worship, | 


and the evangelical schools hold on a pros- 
perous course. It is most encouraging to 
know that the truth is finding access to 
cloisters and rural parsonages, and that | 
small consignments of Bibles and evangeli- 
cal books are sent for by these parties under 
the mystic names of handkerchiefs or cakes 
of soap. Inthe present circumstances of 
Italy, the. Waldenses have made the excel- 


lent arrangement, that any man proving ca- 


pacity to the corps des pusteurs may at once , 


be set apart as a lay agent for full mission- 
sionary labour, without passing through the 
college 


THE MANIFESTATION OF LOVE. 


It was once noised through Europe as a 
wondrous fact that the monarch of a mighty 
empire had laid aside his sceptre, and in 
the attire of a simple traveller was journey- 
ing from land to land, investigating the arts 
and industry of each; that through this 
lowly quest he might enlighten and elevate 
his beloved people. Well might the world 
wonder at such a kingly condescension. 

But how much greater was the love dis- 
played when He who was in the bosom of 
the Father stripped himself of the glories 
of the Godhead, descended from his exalted 
throne, and came down through the starry 
worlds to this revolted earth, taking upon 
him the form of man; by such condescen- 


“Our vexed, accursed humanity, as worn by him, 
Begin to be a blessed, yea, a sacred thing, for awe, 

_ and love, and ministering!” 

. Ah! friends, can we conceive of the hu- 
miliation of the God incarnate, who dwelt 
with men, became the friend of sinners, and 
the benefactor of the world? 

What riches of love were manifested in 
that life of the Son of God, in such a na- 
ture, and in such a world! Look into that 
workshop in the vale of Nazareth, at the 
well of Sychar, into that dwelling-place in 
Bethany, and at the grace and teaderness 
which brings the world’s Creator into such 
relations of obedience, guidance, and affec- 
tion; what can you say more fitly than the 
Apostle’s word, ‘‘ Herein is love.” 

But when you think that God sent his 
Son to die a willing sacrifice for human 
guilt, how does this love expand to an infi- 
nite and overwhelming magnitude! The 


innocence bleeds for guilt; in which the 
beloved Son falls stricken by the Father’s 
hand; in which every bursting sigh, every 
blood-drop, and every pang, are pleas for 
the redemption of those who hung Him to 
the tree; O! if we acknowledge that this 
has been, must we not also feel that in this 
transaction the force and wealth of an infi- 
nite love have been expended, and God has 


heart.—Rev. Robert R. Booth. 


A Prize-Fighter Turned Preacher. 


The preacher, Richard Weaver, is thus 
described in an English newspaper: 


A new preacher, by name Richard Wea- 
ver, formerly a prize-fighter and a collier in 
the North, has appeared in London, and is 
producing very deep and wide-spread im- 
pressions by open-air addresses, on large 
masses of the population. He was an- 
nounced first of all by a handbill, to preach 
and ‘‘sing,” at the Cumberland Market. 
And “sing,” as well as ‘“‘ preach,” he can 
do to the melting down of hundreds. 

One night, addressing a number of poor 
men and women on the words, ‘‘They shall 
return to Zion with songs,” he said:—“I 
was always fond of singing; I believe I was 
born to sing; but the songs I used to sing 
are not the songs I love now.” 7 

‘“Q my dear men, you sing, ‘Britons 
never, never shall be slaves;’ but what 


devil, to the landlord!” 

‘“‘T used to sing, ‘We won’t go home till 
morning;’ the landlord loves to hear that. 
I’ve sung that five nights together, and 
spent seventy dollars on one spree, and got 
turned out at the end. But I’ve learned 
better songs; I’ll tell you some of the songs 
I love now. Here’s one: 

-6O happy day that fixed my choice, 
On thee, my Saviour and my God.’ 
And here’s another: 
«There is a fountain filled with blood, 
rawn from Immanuel's veins.’ 

The speaker quoted with wonderful ra- 
pidity, but without the semblance of irreve- 
rence, at least a dozen hymns, or portions 
of hymns, some of which he sung, the meet- 
ing taking up the chorus. Then he related 
the following anecdote, with a pathos ‘and 
tenderness of voice and manner which told 
how affectionate a heart and how delicate a 
mind may be developed by the grace of 
God, in a man employed in the hardest 
work, and once addicted to the grossest 
vice. 

knew a collier in Staffordshire who 
had one dear little girl, the last of four or 
five. This child was the light of his eyes; 
and as he came from the pit at night she 
used to meet him at the door of his cot to 
welcome him home. One day when he 
came in to dinner he missed his little dar- 
ling, and going into the house with his 
heavy coal-pit clogs, his wife called him up 
stairs. The stillness of the place and her 
quiet voice made his heart sick, and a fore- 
boding of evil came upon him. His wife 
told him they were going to lose their little 
lamb—she had had an apoplectic fit, and 
the doctor said she could not live. As the 
tears made furrows down his black face, 
and as he leaned over his dying darling, 
she said, ‘ Daddy, sing 

“ Here is no rest—is no rest 
‘No, my child, I can’t sing, I’m choking: 
I can’t sing.’ ‘O do, daddy, sing ‘“ Here's 
no rest.”’ The poor fellow tried to stag, 
(preacher sings, ) 
‘Here on the earth as a stranger I roam, 
Here is no rest—is no rest!’ 
But his voice could not make way against 
his trouble. Then he tried again, for he 
wanted to please his sweet little girl, 
(preacher sings, ) 
‘Here are afllictions and trials severe, 
Here is no rest—is no rest! 
Here I must part witl the friends I hold dear, 
Yet I am blest—I am blest! 
Again his voice, was choked with weeping, 
but the little one whispered, ‘Come, daddy, 
sing “Sweet is thy promise.”’ And the 
poor father goes on again— 

‘Sweet is thy promise I read in thy word, 
Blessed are they who have died in the Lord, 
They have been called to receive their reward, 

There, there is rest—there is rest!’ 
‘That’s it, daddy,’ cried the child, ‘that’s 
it;” and with her arms round the collier’s 
neck she died happy in the Lord.” 

We cannot describe the thrilling effect 


of Mr. Weaver's singing in the midst of 


effect. 

It is said that from forty to fifty persons 
were hopefully converted by one appeal. 
One of these cases was that of a careless 
young sailor, brought to the meeting by his 
mother, afd on this Weaver founded the 
appeal, ‘“‘O, mothers, go on praying for 
ever; never mind what they are or where 
they are; if any prayers reach heaven, a 
mother’s do. Hight years ago the news 
sounded from heaven to the poor old wo- 
man in Shropshire, ‘Richard Weaver is 
born again? ” 


THE HOLY SPIRIT. 


It is in the triunity of God alone that 
any consistent and morally beautiful scheme 
of salvation can exist at all. 
that the sacred Scriptures teach directly 
and more strongly, if possible, by implica- 
tion, the Divinity of Christ; but the scheme 
of salvation, as unfolded in the New Testa- 
ment, demands that He should be divine. 
Without this, salvation is impossible in any 
way creditable to the moral government of 
God. But when the Father sends, and the 
Son comes, they that receive the Son re- 
ceive the Father also. He that abideth in 
the doctrine concerning Christ he hath both 
the Father and the Son—1 John, verse 9. 
He that hath seen Christ hath seen the 
Father—John xiv. 19. Christ in his ha- 
man nature suffered, and in his Divine nature 
imparted dignity, worth, and efficacy to 
those sufferings. Thus it is possible for 
God to be:just while he justifies him that 
believeth in Christ. Thus also the moral 
government of God is sustained in all the 
untarnished glory of its justice, and magni- 
fied in this amazing manifestation of its 
mercy. Thus, too, God the Father and 


It is not only 


God the Son move harmoniously in this 
great work, the wonder of angels and the — 


amazement of men. 

But, after all, this would have been a 
failure if this had been all. ‘We are 
therefore -made partakers of the benefits 
which Christ hath procured By the applica- 
tion of them to us, which is the work espe- 
cially of God the Holy Ghost.” He con- 
vinces the world of sin and of righteousness, 
and of judgment—John xvi. 8. Thus con- 
vincing them of their loss and ruin, He 
prepares them to fly to Christ as the great 
deliverer. But he also regenerates the soul. 
By the washing of regeneration and renew- 
ing of the Holy Ghost—Tit. iii. 5,6. He 
also sanctifies the soul. Because God hath 
from the beginning chosen you to sanctifica- 
tion of the Spirit and belief of the truth— 
2 Thess. ii. 13. Any system, therefore, 
which ignores the direct and efficacious ope- 
ration of the Spirit upon the heart, “ open- 
ing the eyes of the understanding,” pro- 
ducing the “ renewing of the Holy Ghost,” 
the “‘sanctification of the Spirit,” and all 
those agencies which work love, and hope, 
and faith, and salvation within the souls of 
men, is another gospel, and is to be treated 
accordingly. To say that water and God’s 
external truth—that is, his holy word—is 
all the power which he employs to convert 
or regenerate the soul, is to dishonour that 
word in the denial of one of its fundamental 
doctrines. It also renders suspicious, or 
rather absolutely fallacious, all regeneration 
which is not wrought by ‘‘the renewing of 
the Holy Ghost.”” Thus we see how the 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, the triune, 
but one God for ever, fit the precise requi- 
sitions of that ever glorious plan of salva- 
tion so fully and clearly declared in the 
New Testament. 


— 


AT EASE IN ZION. 


Action is the law of life, hence where 
life is, there is action. When a Christian 
feels little or no concern for the welfure of 
souls and the cause of Christ, and when 
he does less perhaps than he feels, then his 
spiritual life runs low. When the pro- 
fessed child of God can see the cause of his 
Lord languish around him, and the love of 
many become cold; when he can see Sab- 
bath after Sabbath pass with no meetings 


for prayer, no Sabbath-school instruction;,. 


no preaching of God’s word, and not feel 
as Nehemiah did when the walls of ancient 
Jerusalem were broken down, and the city 
of their holy solemnities was in ruins, to 
weep and pray and give himself to fasting 
and continual moaning before the Lord, 
then he has but little religious life left; 
then, it is to be feared, he is at ease in 
Zion. When a whole church can permit 
the means of grace to remain unused in 
their midst—when the doors of their sanc- 
tuaries remain closed, or, if opened, are 
opened to that which is no gospel—when 
prayer-meetings die out in a Christian com- 
munity, then there are sad evidences that 
that church is at ease. When the spirit 
and forms of sin and worldliness are 
sessing the people, and the church does 
not rise to confront and rebuke it, and put 
it away from among them, and cleanse their 
hands of it, then they are at ease. 

Ease in Zion implies more than idleness 
in religion, it is the idleness of an indif- 
ferent, unfeeling heart. Persons may not 
work, or appear very active in Zion for 
other causes than an indifferent heart. 
These may not be at ease in Zion. But 
when the heart is cold and dead in the 


midst of the dishonour of Christ and the | 


ruins of Zion, then they are at ease in Zion 
who do not feel and act; and the woe 
pronounced by the great Jehovah is upon 
them. And if they have ever known the 
joys of his salvation, they do not now ex- 
perience their blissful power; if prayer has 
been their vital breath, it is not now; if the 
society of the saints has been their de- 
light, they no longer take sweet counsel 
with the people of God; if they once en- 
joyed hopes full of immortality, their hopes 
now are worldly and perishable, and they 
wander about with no substantial rest to 
their souls. But this condition does not 
terminate in its sad effects upon the indi- 
vidual alone. The results extend on to 
others. Christ who has travelled in the 
greatness of his strength to save us is 
wounded in the house of his friends; the 
church is left to mourn, perhaps is deso- 
lated and dishonoured by her lukewarm 


members, and sinners are left to perish in ~ 


her midaet. 

Are there not many in all our churches 
upon whom this terrible wo rests to-day? 
Do not the ways of our Zion mourn? 
not the desponding cry in our midst, “No 
man careth for my soul.” Where are the 
great men in Israel—the men of faith and 
‘‘all prayer?” Where are the weeping 
women in Zion who are “last at the cross 
and first at the tomb?” Where are the 
watchmen who stand upon Zion’s walls? 
The eyes of the people are to you. Thou- 
sands are saying with anxious hearts, 

« Watchman! tell us of the night— 
What its signs of promise are.” 
Is it not high time to awake out of sleep? 
Do not the interests of the churches de- 
mand speedy and resolute action? Does 
not the ery of the perishing come up into 


our ears? The Master is at our doors. ~ 


‘‘Our salvation is nearer than when we 
believed.” Alas! alas! for all that are at 
ease in Zion. —The Witness. 
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SATURDAY, January 19, 1861. 


PRINTED DIRECTIONS. 
Y act of Congress we are now permitted 


_ AJ to print the date at which the subscription 


to our paper. expires, s0 that each subscriber 
oan find bis account every week on his paper. 
A small printed label, pasted on the margin 
-of the folded sheet, or the name printed on the 
paper, gives the subscriber's name, together 
“with an exact statement of his account. It will 
be anderstood that the date printed on the paper 
or label is the date up to which the paper has been 
paidfor ; and as our terms are payment in ad- 
vanoe, oar friends will readily ascertain whether 
‘they are in our debt, or whetber they have paid 
the amount of their subscription, bya moment's 
reference to their papers. When new pay- 
ments are made the date will be changed to 
correspond with the amount paid. Each eub- 
scriber, by this arrangement, is always ap. 


"prised of the state of his account, and unplea- 


sant misunderstandings are avoided. We shall 
discontinue the sending of written receipts, 
(except at a special request, inclosing a post- 
agestamp,) as the paper mailed the week 
after the money hae been received, will 
give the date up to which the payment 
is renewed, and the subscriber has on his 
paper an ever-ready and legal receipt, which is 
not liable to be mislaid. If in any case these 
dates should not agree with receipts in the 
hands of subscribers, we will cheerfully correct 
them when the fact is made known to us. 

_. p@ In remittances for the Presbyterian, 
please send the fraction of a dollar ondy in 
three or one cent postage stamps—10 and 12 
cent stamps are of no use tous. For a single 


year a $2} gold piece is the very best remit- 


tance. 


invite par- 
ticular attention to the appeal, in another 
column, under the above heading.. It is a 
calm and truly Christian address, on the 
part of some of the most eminent and 
highly respected ministers of the North, to 
“their brethren in the South, with reference 
to the perils of our country. The well- 
known position and character of its signers 
should ensure for it the earnest considera- 
tion of those to whom it is directed. It 
speaks truthful and impressive words, set- 
ting forth the real dangers that beset 
us, and giving a fearful view of the ruin, 
both political and religious, that must fol- 
low the catastrophe which we shudder even 
to name, and which may God, in his in- 
finite mercy, avert. 

We beseech our Southern brethren to 
listen to these words of wisdom and mod- 
eration; to believe what is told them about 
the conservatism of the great body of the 
Northern people, and to seek within the 
Union and under the Constitution that 
peace and security which they will never 
find elsewhere. It is terrible to think that 
this glorious fabric may fall to pieces 
through a mere misunderstanding between 
brethren. 


Cuurcn Soutn anp Norta —We have 
had some earnest letters from the extreme 
South, expressing the hope that the peace 
and unity of the Church may not be affected 
by political commotions; and we have re- 
ceived others, we are sorry to say, of a temper 
wholly opposite, and ekpressing the opinion 
that the seceding States cannot, even in a 
religious sense, hold communion with the 
North. There is too much reason to appre- 
hend, that even our ministers have become 
80 involved in the political strife as to listen 
eagerly to all the exaggerated misrepresen- 
tations of travelling politicians and merce- 
nary newspapers. Unless God calm the 
agitated elements, we fear not only for our 
once glorious Republic, but for the Ameri- 
can Christian Church. Devils and wicked 
men would gloat over such a result. 

DeaTH oF A Missionary.—We are 
sorry to hear of the death of the Rev. S. 
M. Sharpe, a missionary of our Church to 
Bogota, South America, in October last, 
from an attack of fever. Mr. Sharpe was a 
native of Steubenville, Ohio, where his 
parents still reside, and a graduate of the 
Western Theological Seminary. He was 
only in the twenty-sixth year of his age, 
and high expectations were entertained of 
his future usefulness. His widow is a 
daughter of the Rev. Jesse M. Jamie- 
son, D.D., now settled at Millersburgh, 
Illinois, and for many years one of our 
missionaries in Nortbern India. 

BrsiicaL RererToryY.—This well estab- 
lished organ of the Princeton Seminary has 
appeared for January. Its contents are:— 
1./The State of the Country. 2. Antiquity 
of the Book of Genesis. 3. The New Ox- 


ford School; or Broad Church Liberalism. 
4. The Fulfilment of Prophecy. 5. Liver- | 


pool Missionary Conference of 1860; or, 
Results of Missionary Experience. 6. The 
Alexandrine and Sinaitic Manuscripts.— 
Short Notices. 

INTERESTING LeEcrureEs. — Professor 
Jules DeLaunay, a Protestant French cler- 
gyman, is now in Philadelphia, where ho 
is engaged in delivering courses of lec- 
tures on Archzology and Philology in some 
of the prominent schools of the city. These 
Jectures are on subjects rarely brought be- 
fore an American audience, and yet they 
contain matters of wonderful interest with 
respect to the world’s ancient monuments, 
and they are presented in such a way as 
to throw much light upon the Ilebrew 
Scriptures and the history of the early 
Christian Church. Some of the subjects 
embraced in the lectures on archeology 
are Egypt, its antiquities and wisdom, 


Biblical monuments—Memphis, Nineveh, 


and Babylon, Herculaneum and Pompeii, 
the Catacombs of Rome, and the Church 
of the Waldenses before the Reformation. 
These lectures are illustrated by more than 
seven hundred paintings of great beauty 
and accuracy, copied from nature and rare 
works in the principal libraries of the 
world. | 

_ We have had the pleasure of making 
the personal acquaintance of Professor De 
Launay, aud have examined with much 
care and satisfaction a large number of his 
psiotings. Those which illustrate the 
Catacombs are especially interesting to the 
Christian, and we can bear full testimony 
to the fidelity with which they represent 
those mysterious abodes of thedead. They 
are copies of paintings and inscriptions found 
in those wonderful subterranean tombs, ren- 
dered with great exactness. Professor De 
Launay has delivered these lectures in many 
of the colleges and seminaries of our land, and 
given universal satisfaction, and we can fully 
commend him and them to the attention 
of seminaries of learning every where. We 
have hopes that an opportunity may soon 
be afforded to the Christian public of 
Philadelphia to share with us the pleasure 
of hearing one or more of these lectures. | 


SAL PRAYER. 


UNIVER 


HE Week of Prayer was observed with 
great solemnityin Philadelphia. Large 
comgregations assembled each day ih the 
charches that were opened. The services 
were simple, appropriate, and increasing in 
interest to the close. There was one great 
theme kept prominent befote all miods— 
the duty of the Church towards the hea- 
then world, and all hearts were lifted as 
the heart of one man, in supplication to 
God for the glorious consummation of his 
gospel, the incoming of the Redeemer's 
kingdom. We presume the same may be 
said of all parts of our country, and of the 
whole world. On every continent, in every 
land, civilized and uncivilized, in the far- 
off isles of the sea, from the frozen oceans 
to the torrid zone, Christians of every name 
assembled together, talked of one theme, 
offered the same prayer, and united in simi- 
lar thankegivings. 

The world has seen sublime spectacles 
before, but what has it ever seen more 
truly sublime than this—Christians of all 
denominations striking hands and girdling 
the whole earth with their one united cup- 
plication, ««Thy kingdom come.” It is a 
wonderful illustration of the true unity of 
the Church, not formal, but spiritual, not 
ignoring differences, but rising above them, 
to comprebend the worth and strength of 
the fumily tie binding together all the 
members of the household of God. The 
great fact of this universal concert of pray- 


nations, observed with so mueh spirit and 
with so single an aim, demonstrates this 
unity as nothing else can, and refutes the 
charge brought against the Protestant 
Church, that it is endlessly divided into 
sects whose highest aim it is to devour one 
another. Sects there are, indeed, and they 
sincerely love their peculiarities of doctrine 
and practice, but there is a foundation 
broad enough for them all tostand together 
upon, and there to join in the profession of 
a common faith, and in prayer toa common 
Saviour, for an end dear to all alike. 

In our one little local prayer-meeting we 
can hardly comprehend the sublimity of 
this universal confession. But if we could 
find some stand-point where we could see 
all these meetings going on together, the 
world over, where the sweet incense of all 
their prayers and praises would come up 
before us, then would we comprehend it 
indeed, and we would recognize it as a 
spectacle grand enough to be wondered at 
by angels, and to reflect the greatest glory 
upon the age in which it could occur. 

But it is more than a spectacle. It is a 
great power with God. The prayer of a 
single soul is strong enough to. move the 
Almighty arm. How much stronger the 
prayer of the universal Church, offered in 
concert for an object dearest of all to 
God, and made sure by his most pre- 
cious promises? If a peculiar blessing is 
assured to two who are agreed as touch- 
ing one thing, how much more may be ex- 
pected when all Christians unite at the 
same hour in praying for the cdming of 
Christ’s kingdom! When these countless 
prayers go up from all lands into the ears 
of the Lord of hosts, when the great Hearer 
of prayer receives these innumerable peti- 
tions for the dawn of the millennial day, 
who will venture to set bounds to what faith 
may confidently anticipate? The last year’s 
week of prayer was followed by immediate 
and precious fruits. The revival spirit was 
increased. We heard of wonderful works 
of grace at many missionary stations. The 
hands of feeble labourers were strengthen- 
ed, and their hearts made joyful. No one 
doubted that praying men had prevailed 
mightily with God, and the faith that ga- 
thered God’s people together had its abun- 
dant reward. We may expect the same 
things now. The concert of prayer has 
been probably more widely observed this 
year_than last. We may hope that its spi- 
rit has not been less fervent, or its aim less 
sincerely sought. Can we believe that its 
result will be less real and beneficent? 
No; we have offered our prayers to the 
same God—we have the same promises to 
lean on, and now, as then, having laid our 
common supplications before the mercy- 


pect the salvation of God! 


LAY-PREACHING. 
NGLAND has, of late, been furnishing 


some notable examples of lay-preachers, 
who,-without the appointment of any branch 
of the Church, have engaged in preaching. 
The last case is that of a converted prize- 
fighter, who, although destitute of educa- 
tion, has great fervour of spirit, and fluency, 
and speaks down to the understanding of 
the most illiterate and degraded. We have 
heard that his language is coarse, and cal- 
culated to grate on the educated ear, and 
yet he wins the attention of crowds which 
have not been accustomed to listen to any 
preaching, and not without signal benefit 
to their souls. It will be readily admitted 
that a man in this position, who bas no 
education, and whose stock of scriptural 
knowledge must necessarily be small, may 
do much mischief, and lead credulous hearers 
astray by erroneous statements, while in 
other casés he may arrest the most vagrant 
attention, and lodge in the mind some sav- 
ing truth. It is not our purpose, however, 
to discuss the principle of lay-preaching, 
but to direct the attention of our ministry 
to the secret of this man’s power over a 
promiscuous audience. It is evidently his 
earnestness. He has been awakened from 
a state of gross ignorance and sin; he has 
felt the power of the Holy Spirit in chang- 
ing his spiritual condition; he seems to 
realize fully the danger from which his soul 
has been delivered; and the sense of this 
danger, as it hangs over thousands of his 
fellow-creatures, seems to have taken full 
possession of his mind, and, in the urgency 
of his sympathy, be appeals to their con- 
sciences, and presses the duty of immediate 
repentance. He has onc idea, but it is a 
whole-souled one, and with no other oratory 
than strong feeling inspires—and ‘that, 
after all, is the true oratory—he endeavours 
to fasten that idea upon all who listen to 
him. JIlis auditors are convinced that he 
is sincere; they know that he was once 
degraded and wicked, but is now marvel- 
lously changed, and they become at once 
interested in hearing how such transforma- 
tion could be effected. Here lies the secret 
of his power, and not in his vulgar phrase- 
ology. 
A lesson is thus taught of great value. 
Sincerity and earnestness saould charac- 
terize all preachers of the gospel; and all 
that is necessary is, that their souls should 
be imbued with the one great idea that 
they are ambassadors from God, to convince 


ger, and proclaim justification and pardon 
through Christ, to the penitent. With this 
thought always uppermost, aud always ab- 
sorbing, they could easily adapt themselves 
to the understandings of the most ignorant 
without the use of language’ offensive to 
good taste. This should be and would be 
the course of one who strongly felt the 
value of the gospel, and was anxious to 
convey a correct and impressive idea of it 
to others. There is much to be amended 


in the pulpit of the present day. The true 


er, so cordially entered into by all denomi-— 


seat, we can stand still, and confidently ex- 


a rebellious world of their guilt and dan- 


gospel may be es effectually hidden by | 
Protestant ministers, under an ambitious 
use of language, and in abstract, metaphysi- 
cal, and pretentious argument, as by Popish 
priests who extinguish the light by depriv- 
ing the people of the Bible. We know 
that public taste is wrong on this sub- 
ject when it applauds what it calls great 
sermons—when it glosifies a man because 
be has superior talents, is eluquent, and 
powerful in argument—placiog in an infe- 
rior category his faithfulness and his intent- 
ness to make the hearts of the careless 
quail, as he brings home to them the most 
awful truths, with the application, “Thou 
art the man!”’ That young ministers, espe- 
cially, should be affected by this public 
opinion, and labour most diligently to meet 
its requisitions, is natural; but is it best 
that they should thus lose sight of the chief 
object of their commission in making sin- 
ful men fecl their jeopardy, and leading 
them into the way of life? We of course 
do not mean that they should abate one jot 
of their diligent studies—for simple preach- 
ing requires the greatest amount of study— 
but we do mean that they should not con- 
vert preaching into a ceremony, in which 
they would wish to figure well, but regard 
it as God’s great instrumentality of making 
known the truth, which, if it is not made 
a savour of life unto life, will be made a 
savour of death unto death. 


ECONOMY IN MIRACLES. 


YHE power of our Lord in performing 
1 those extraordinary works called mira- 
cles, was never displayed on unnecessary or 
slight occasions. It was only at those times 
when he wished in a remarkable way to at- 
test his divine mission, that he did those 
marvels. At ordinary times he lived and 
taught in the usual way. On one occasion 
we find him multiplying a few loaves and 
fishes so as to afford a substantial meal for 
thousands of hungry people; but neither 
he or his disciples lived by miracle. On 
the eve of his betrayal, when he told Judas 
to go and do quickly his work of treason, 
the other disciples interpreted the order 4s 
directed to the treasurer of their company 
who kept the purse, to go and make some 
necessary purchases for the feast, or give 
money in charity to the poor. This teaches 
that there was a purse, from which Christ 
and his disciples made their ordinary pur- 
chases, and performed their works of char- 
ity. Our Lord could, had it been consist- 
ent with his will, have multiplied by mira- 


| cle the necessary provisions for his fullow- 


ers, so that there would have been no 
necessity for purchasing, or he might have 
spoken the word, and bread from heaven 
would have been rained into the habitations 
of*the destitute. This, however, was not 
his plan. Miracles were reserved for high- 
er purposes. It isa striking evidence of 
the anti-christian character of Popery that 
it professes to work miracles on occasions 
which are utterly unworthy of such works, 
and which are evidently designed to pro- 
mote the ambitious and mercenary purposes 
of a corrupt priesthood. Compare the pe- 
riodical liquefaction of the blood of a pre- 
tended saint who had long rotted ia his 
grave, or the winking Madonna, with the 
real miracles of Christ, and the true may 
be easily distinguished from the false. 


A ConFLAGRATION.—On a crisp day in 
the autumn a band of idle boys were stroll- 
ing in the country, and, for the purpose of 
mischief or amusement, agreed to kindle a 
bonfire. A pile of dry wood and leaves 
was soon collected, and a match applied. 
They shouted, and each with his hat fanned 
the flame until, fed by the dry materials 
and wind, the blaze rose higher and higher, 
and began to spread into the adjoining 
thickets and woods. Consternation then 
seized the young incendiaries, and futile 
attempts were made to arrest the fire. It 
ran along the ground, it inflamed the grass 
and seized upon the fences, and serious 
damage was done to the neighbouring 
farm-houses. A little spark, thoughtlessly 
applied, had kindled a great fire ! | 

The conflagration which now threatens 
our beloved country was a little spark, 
which indiscreet politicians fanned into a 
flame; and now, when they are alarmed at 
their own work, and the destruction which 
is likely to ensue, they are utterly power- 
less in extinguishing it. 

Spanisu Fear of PrRoTesTANTISM — 
One of the Madrid journals says, that infor- 
mation had been received that 30,000 tracts 
and other works defending Protestant doc- 
trines had been printed at London in the 
Spanish language, and that sixty smugglers 
had undertaken to introduce them into 


Spain. 


REVIVAL INTELLIGENCE. 


The Bethlehem Church (Orange Pres- 
bytery) in North Carolina, of which the 
Rev. R. J. Graves is pastor, is now enjoy- 
ing a precious outpouring of the tLoly Spirit. 
The, work of grace has becn in progress 
about three weeks, and the interest is une 
abated. There is probably not one careless 
soul in the entire community. A large 
nuwber have found peace in believing, and 
of these, several have commenced the Chris- 
tian life by uniting with the church. The 
young men in the Bingham Academy (a 
part of the congregation) have all been 
partakers, in some degree, of the Divine 
influence and blessing. About half the 
school have been hopefully converted, and 
the rest are seriously impressed with the 
importance of a change ef heart, and seem 
auxious to walk hereafter in newness of 
life. 

At the close of each nightly service, an 
inquiry-meeting is held by the Session, and 
the large and increasing number of inquir- 
ers are prayed with and instructed indi- 
vidually, by the Session, in the things per- 
taining to the kingdom. 

The work, from its beginning, has been 
very orderly and quict—there has been no 
animal excitement,”? beyond what always 
attends deep mental excrcise—and all seem 
to be conscious of the Spirit’s presence in 
their hearts. 

The coloured people, too, for whom the 
pastor has regular separate service twice a 
month, are also sharing in the blessing, 
and many of them are now inquiring ‘ what 
they must do to be saved.’ Ia this rich 
token of Divine favour, we recognize God’s 
readiness to answer prayer, and his faith- 
fulness to his promises. The prayer of bis 
people has beea: “O Lord, revive thy 
work.” He has now graciously done it, to 
to the great joy of all. Besides, this people 
bave always considered it a duty and 
privilege to honour God with their sub- 
stance. They pay as well as pray; and 
now God has verified to them his promise: 
“Them that honour me, I will honour.” 
If all our churches would mingle more 
beneficence with their prayers, revival tid- 
ings would be more frequent. 

And now, will not the readers of the 
Presbyterian unite ia the petition of the 
Bethlehem flock and their pastor, that this 
blessed work may be continued among 


them, and spread far and wide through our 
beloved Zion ! 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


DR. LEYBURN’S LETTERS. 


[EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE ] 


ITALY. 


Departure from Florence— Return to Leghorn— 
Gloomy Prospect for a Sea Voyage—The Lit- 
tle Dante and its Passengers - A Night above 
Decks— Genoa superba”— Narrow Streets 
and Fine Palaces—Costume of the Women — 
A Pirate’s Church— Where Dickens and By- 
ron Lived—Off for Turin—Underground 
Railroad— Distinguished Fellow Travellers— 
A Glance at Turin. } 


With tho very cursory view we have given 
of the pleasant ‘city of flowers,” we must bid 
good-bye to it, as circumstances call us else- 
where. We were very reluctant to take our 
departure for several reasons, amongst others 
because the Rev. Dr. Revel of the Waldenses, 
and the Rev. Dr. Stewart of Leghorn were ex- 
pected that very day, in order to confer as to 
a suitable building fur the Theological Semi- 
nary, but we felt compelled to furego even the 
pleasure of meeting these respected brethren. 
I may mention here that Mr. Pakenham, of 
the banking firm of Maquay & Pakenham, 
most generously offered them a building as a 
donation, but unfortunately the location was 
not considered a desirable one, I could also 
state what were the arrangements talked of or 
in contemplation, but by the time this letter is 
published the whole matter will probably have 
been definitely settled, and the readers of the 
Presbyterian will have heard of it. 

From Florence it was necessary that we 
should retrace our steps to reach the Valleys 
of the Waldenses, our next most prominent 
point; but intermediate between ourselves and 
which, as will appear, were several others. 
Taking the railway, we journeyed once more 
towards Pisa, and on to Leghorn, in order to 
take the steamer fur Genoa. Somehow or 
other there was rather a weight on our spirits 
about that time, and the journey befure us did 
not appear quite as sunsbiny as that tolerably 
warm day. This state of things, as may be 
supposed, was not improved by our being in- 
formed on our arrival at Leghorn that there 
was no boat of the Messagerie line for Genoa 
that night. ‘This was a damper, inasmuch as 
there was not only nothing to interest us in 
Leghorn, but that the delay might throw us 
out of our Sabbath with the Waldenses. The 
Neapolitan line we knew had been discon- 
tinued since the Garibaldi excitement, and 
the only remaining chance was a little Sar- 
dinian boat, which, however, the agent himself 
told us was very small. After wavering a 
long time, and consulting with Mr. Massie, 
the polite American Consul, and being assured 
by a sturdy old jack-tar, who had been several 
times to America, that she was a good sea 
craft, we at length took our passage. These 
steamers have the advantage of keeping out of 
sight until the bargain is closed, as lying out 
in the harbour as they do, it is impossible to. 
know what they are until you are fairly off. 
At all events, we were booked for a night’s sea 
voyage on the “ Dante.” 

Before leaving Leghorn I wish to eay that 
the Free Church of Svotland have a noble 
representative here in the Rev. Dr. Stewart, as 
they also have at Florence a most excellent 
one in the Rav. Mr. McDougall. As both of 
these brethren were absent at the time of our 
visit, we missed them, but they were spoken of 
in high terms by those who knew them well. 
Dr. Siewart has been here for years, and has 
gathered around him a somewhat permanent 
congregation, to which be preaches in English, 
as does also Mr. MeDougallat Florence. They 
are efficient helpers, too, of the good work 
among the Italians. For some reason the 


Waldensian mission at Leghorn does not seem 


to have succeeded so well as elsewhere, but a 
better day is no doubt in reserve. 

It was some distance from the wharf at Leg- 
horn to the Dante. As we were still in the 
old haunts of Popery, of course there was the 
usual supply of beggars, and as they are fast 
friends, they did not leave us till the last mo- 
ment. A cortege of scrawny old women con- 
tributed their aid to the dignity of our depar- 
ture from the city of straw bonnets by escort- 
ing us to the boat, and when we pushed off 
still lingered on the shore looking after us. 
The agent of the Dante told the truth when he 
said she was small, for she was only one hun- 
dred and forty tons burthen, and when we 
drew near her she looked so very tiny that we 
could hardly believe that to be the craft in 
which we were to launch out upon the Medi- 
terranean. She had no upper deck, lay very 
low in the water, and was crowded with as 
rough, uncouth, and uninviting a looking set 
of people as any one need wish to see. Most 
of them were Sardinian soldiers, with huge 
mustachios and stump-tailed coats, and the 
officers with great sabres, rattling and clatter- 
ing as they strode about, and the whole com- 
pany pufliing the most villainous segars. We 
succeeded in getting seats near the stern, 
though still not out of reach of the horrible 
fumes, and began rather dvlorously to muse 
upon our lot. There were masseg of dark 
clouds, too, hanging along the horizon ahead, 
and we did not kaow what might come out of 
them before the night was over, but we knew 
that there was a kind and heavenly Friend 
who had kept us hitherto in all our wander- 
ings, and we felt it a good and pleasant thing 
that we could commit ourselves into His hands. 

After a while I had occasion to ask a ques- 
tion of a gentleman sitting near, whom | ad- 
dressed in French. He replied in a language 
that just then fell like music on our ears, 
“T think you speak English, sir’—and went 
on to answer the question, and to say much 
more. He turned out to be a minister from 
England, had often been over this route, and 
knew all about it, and made himself so agreea- 
ble and kind, that we almost looked upon him 
as, in our circumstances, a special blessing 
from God. This, however, is but one of the 
many occurrences of a similar character, with 
which we have been favoured all our journey 
through. As toa night’s sleep, that was not 
to be thought of. The little cabin was like 
another Black-Hole of Calcutta, and on the 
deck there was but little space for lying down. 
But we at length got room enough for a palette 
on deck for the lady, and wrapping myself in 
shawls, I found a place to recline. By mid- 
night, the clouds we had been watching began 
to pour their watery contents upon us, but we 
sheltered ourselves under umbrellas, and were 
thankful to take the rain in lieu of the wind 
we were apprehending. At length the clouds 
broke away, and the smaller half of an old 
moon rose from the Gulf of Spezzia, and illu- 
mined our path from this till daylight. The 
Appenines lay along the coast we were skirt- 
ing, and presented a grand appearance as, at 
last, the welcome daylight streamed up the 
sky behind them. By sunrise we were in 
sight of Genoa. [Tow does it happen that 
when so much has been written of tbe bay of 
Naples, so little has been said of that of Genoa? 
A spleadid spectacle this is, with the morning’s 


| sun smiliog down upon it—this graceful cres- 


cent, fringed with shipping, and guarded by 
that phalanx of castellated mountains, and the 
city with its churches, palaces, and gardens 
stretched along the hill-sides, and bathing its 
feet in the Galf, | 
After the usual worriment in getting ashore, 
we took lodgings at the Cross of Malta, which, 
in common with the other principal hotels, 
stands near the water-side, and soon after sal- 
lied out to survey tho town. And a unique 
old place this Genoa is, now that you come to 
get a closer look at it. Tho street in which 
our hotel stands has an arcade, something after 
the fashion of that of the Rue de Rivoli at 
Paris, except that this is very shabby, very 
low and dark, and is a commoqgil fare 
for quadrapeds as well as 
midst of the pedestrians, hereg® 
of mules, single-file, over each diem 
is swung half a cart-load of Wm 
by another string of them loa@@iam 
responding quantity of 
small peril of the limbs or garages 
passers-by. I asked a Genoese WE 
not turn taese beasts out into the street? —but 
be did not know—this had ‘‘always been the 
custom;” the usual explanation of antiquated 
absurdities in this old world. Many others of 
the older streets are quite as curious in their 
way—39 narrow, so very dirty, that it would 


take two of them to make a respectable alley— 


and the houses towering aloft until, by turning 


your head back, you may just manage to see | 
that there is a sky. And the women—is not 
their appearance also unique? Certainly; but 
nevertheless, very pleasing. No bonnets, no 


caps, but a zephyr-like white veil bound around 


their dark hair, and gracefully flowing over 
their shoulders behind, contrasting most agree- 


ably with brunette complexions and black eyes, 
and giving them a very pure and bridal air. 


The more fashionable and stylish ladies abjure 
this characteristic costume of their city, but 
without gaining materially from the additional 
The more modern streets 
are wider, and handsomely built. Some of 
them—the Balbi, and its conterminations under 
different names, for instance, presents almost a 
As you pass along, and get a 
glimpse of the elegant courts within, and the 
grand stairways sweeping up from them, you 
do not wonder that Genoa has been termed 
We 
tock-a valet-de place, to enable us to make the 
best improvement of our very limited time—no 
less distinguished a personage by name, than 
Salvator Rosa—not the great painter, however. 
We employed Salvator because he had been 
specially recommended to us, and refused a 
much better one who had not been recom- 
mended; so it is not always safe to follow 


Parisian head-gear. 


line of palaces. 


‘‘superba,” and the ‘city of palaces.” 


recommendations. 


As to the interior of the palaces, were we 
to attempt to speak of them in detail, the 
reader might almost accuse us of romancing. 
They are radiant with wealth and splendour. 
One may say of them with truth, that they 
were built “ regardless of expense.” Almost 
fabulous sums must have been lavished upon 
them. You not only walk through “marble 
halls,” but one of them, the Durazzo, has a 
marble flight of stairs, which, for grandeur 
and élegance, is probably not surpassed, if 
equalled, in the world. The owners of these 
magnificent abodes are very gracious in allow- 
ing the public to enjoy their splendours, even 
at the expense of their domestic privacy. As 
we passed through one of them, we were taken 
into the family dining-room, where the ser- 
vants were laying the table for dinner. The 
Palazza Reale was sumptuously refitted by 
Charles Albert in 1842. Ono of the apart- 
ments boasts of having given shelter and re- 
pose to divers high personages—amongst them, 
at one time, the Queen of Prussia, and at 
another the present Emperor of the French. 
Another of them has a fine bust of the Princess 
Chlotilde, the daughter of Victor Emmanuel, 
and the youthful wife of the very much older 


Prince Napoleon. 


Is there any thing new under the sun? I 
do not doubt that the worthy architects of the 
Fifth Avenue [Iotel, New York, and of the 
Continental, Philadelphia, thought so when 
they devised those benevolent machines for 
hoisting people up stairs, instead of making | 
But they are 
Italy is ahead of them even here; 
for in this royal palace is a contrivance of that 
identical sort, sumptuously gotten up, and just: 
now a little the worse from the corrosions of 
time, and from having drawn up so many 


them climb wearisome steps. 
mistaken. 


great people. 


The churches of Genoa—some of them, at 
least—have tried hard to rival the palaces in 
splendour. L’Annunciato, espeéially, is mag- 
nificent ; rich marbles, luminous, glowing ceil- 
ings, costly paintings—every thing combined 
that can dazzle and delight the eye. It is one 
of the very finest we have seen even in Italy. 
The Guide Book tells us it was built by a 
family who were once sovereigns of the island 
Our Salvator Rosa adds 
that the munificent builder was an ex-pirate, 
and pointed out two paintings on the ceiling 
representing a man killing several women, 
which he said were illustrative and commemo- 
rative of the evil deeds of this person before 
his conversion; and that he built this church 
to atone for these and his many other sins. 
Salvator, by the way, is a very devout, practi- 
cal Romanist—more so, by far, than our old 
Bartolotti goes 
by faith; he is ready to believe any thing, 
even the most monstrous and preposterous, 
but he does not burden himself with works. 
Salvator, on the contrary, goes for works. All 
along, as wa have gone in and through the 
churches, he has been bowing, and crossing, 
and holy-watering himself, until, if there is 
much virtue in these applications, he ought to 
be a much better man for many days to come. 

Even the present race of Genoese have not 
forsaken the grand ideas of their fathers. In 
as matter-of-fact an affair as a railway station, 
for instance, they are giving an illustration of 
this by oe one, which, when completed, 


of Tabarca, Africa. 


friend Bartolotti, of Rome. 


bids fair to defy all rivalry. 


It may readily be inferred that a city occu- 
pying so picturesque a site would boast of 
We 
tock a little afternoon excursion, which gave 
some inkling of these suburban attractions. 
Villas, palaces, and gardens follow each other 
in quick succession, amongst which are pointed 
out a quondam residence of Charles Dickens, 
and the villa where Byron lived, and which 
he thought sufficiently charming to be called 
These former abodes of men of 
imagination and genius were well fitted to in- 
spire them with beautiful ideas, commanding 
as they do not only a view of the city, but of 
the whole sweep of the bay, with its pictu- 
This very 
afternoon that Mediterranean water looks al- 
most as blue as indigo, and as smooth and 
glossy as glass, whilst along the strand the 
swell is gently dashing up a silvery selvage of 
Mountain, sea, and city all com- 
bined in one coup d’ wil, no wonder that the 
novelist and the pvet were held captive by 


charming environs and delightful drives. 


Paradise.”’ 


resque shipping and surroundings. 


breakers. 


such charms. 


But we have been running through Genoa 
as you see, and we must also run on still fur- 
We 
left in the morning, and found ourselves in 
the same compartment of the cars with rather 
These 
compartments are arranged, as has been before 
mentioned, like a private carriage, with the 
seats facing each other, and will accommodate 
Their contiguity favours socia- 
bility almost as much as did the old-fashioned 
We had on this occasion some 
opportunity for knowing who our companions 
One of them was one of Queen Victo- 
ria’s bearers of despatches, now on his way 
Poor 
fellow, he was at times very sick, said be had 
been put into the same state-room coming up 
the Mediterranean with a lot of dirty priests, 
and that breathing the same air with them 
In the intervals between 
his sick spells, however, he talked in a very 
interesting way of things in the Neapolitan» 
dominions, and told us that already the revo- 
lution was un fuit accompli—that the battle of 
principle was already won in the hearts of the 
people, and that progress and liberty wore tri- 
He was afterwards sick in bed at. 
Turin, and excited our interest and sympathies, 
and we were concerned for his welfare, though 
we did no more than any other persons would 
have done under the circumstances, and indeed 
But ho bad a grate- 


ther to Turin—a five or six hours’ ride. 
a remarkable set of fellow-travellers. 
eight persons. 


stage coaches. 


were, 


with important documents from Naples. 


had poisoned him. 


um phan. 


very little of any thing. 
ful heart even for the smallest favours, and on 
returuing from our visit to the Waldenses we 


found he had become. well enough during our 
absence to continue his journey, but he had 


left his card for us—a captain in the British 


army, with a pencil note on it, expressing his 


thanks, and hoping it might some time be in 
his power to return “the kindness shown to a 
sick stranger.” Auother of our railway 
neighbours was a gentleman from New Yorky 
bearing a name known the world over in con- 
nection with the munificent efforts for the re- 
covery of Sir John Franklin, who, in addition 


to his intelligence, had the recommendaticn of 


bringing with him several numbers of the 
London Times, the first luxury of that sort 
we had enjoyed for some time past. Another 
was a handsome young Turkieh officer, of very 
oriental aspect, though wearing in part a Euro- 
pean style of uniform; another was an Italian 
of high cultivation and a true gentleman, and 
the last was—I do not know who—an old lady 
whose fingers were ablaze with costly jewels. 
Altogether, it was rather a distingué coterie, 
and the time was made to pass most agree- 
ably. The scenery on the first part of the 
route is rugged and bold, lofty hills rising on 
either hand, and the Appenines at times burst- 


| ing out grandly. But the tunnels! so many 
_ and so long—I think there are nine within an 
; almost oes short distance. We bad 
| hardly emerged from one before we plunged 
into another. I had often heard in America 
of the *“‘ Underground Railroad,” but we seem- 
ed at last to have found it in Italy. But hav- 
ing finally burrowed through every hill we 
could meet with, we reached good daylight, 
and pursued our journey with more satisfac- 
tion. The chief historic point of interest is 
the Marengo battle-field of the first Napoleon. 

On the recommendation of our sick fellow- 
traveller, we made our quarters at the Hotel 
de l’Europe, and were glad we did, as it is not 
only comfortable, but occupies a fine site on 
the great square, and commands a very pleas- 
ant view, included in which is Victor Em- 
manuel’s Palace. The city is one of the most 
prosperous in Italy. Indeed, wherever liberty 
gaios a foofing in Italy, prosperity follows 
forthwith. The change in this respect re- 
minds one of that which would take place if 
you were to lay planks upon a parterre of 
flowers, and then pile on aload of stones, and 
afterwards remove the burdensome covering: 
No sooner would the fresh air and sunlight 
be admitted than the sickly plants would re- 
gain their vital powers, and lift their drooping 
heads, and burst out in beauty, and shed 
abroad their fragrance. Sardinia, under the 
genial rule of its present government, is the 
flourishing garden of Italy. Victor Em- 
manuel is exceedingly popular. Ilis subjects 
appreciate their privileges, and all the more 
by contrast with the unhappy lot of their 
down-trodden neighbours. His picture and 
his bust, with those of Garibaldi, adorn the 
hotels, print-shops, and all public places. 
Garibaldi’s name is on every tongue, and 
never mentioned but with enthusiasm. The 
red-shirted followers of the liberator of Sicily, 
and the hope of Southern Italy, proudly walk 
the streets here and in Genoa, the admired of 
all observers. We did not have the oppor- 
tunity to see Victor Emmanuel, as he was 
absent during our visit to his capital; but, 
judging him from his thousand effigies, not- 
withstanding his enviable fame as a soldier 
and a ruler, we should not be favourably im- 
pressed as to his character as a man. His 
face is pug and contracted, and excessively 
gross and animal. Yet his public acts belie 
these indications, and, with Cavour’s help, he 
is inscribing his name on one of the brightest 
pages of Italy’s history. Cavour, in addition 
to his extraordinary natural abilities, had the 
+ advantage of an early training in other hands, 
a portion of his youth having been passed in 
France, and his education partly received in 
England. To the latter he doubtless owes, in 
a large measure, those expensive ideas which 
are infusing vigour and life into his native 
land, far beyond the immediate region of his 
official power. 

Turin is a fine city, well built, with toler- 
ably wide and beautifully paved streets, and 
wears a bright and cheerful aspect. But it 
contains little of note to attract the attention 
of a stranger, and, somehow or other, lacks 
a history. Through the middle ages, and 
downwards to the present time, it has moved 
“on in the even tenor of its way, neither being, 
doing, or suffering any great things to give it 
notoriety. The only specialty we observed, 
though in its place not to be despised, was 
not precisely of the sort to find a place in 
history. You sit down at the dinner-table the 
first day of your arrival, and find beside your 
plate a handful of what seems to be pipe- 
stems about a foot and a half long. Fearful 
of betraying your ignorance, you carefully let 
them alone, and watching your initiated 
neighbours to see what is their use, find to 
your surprise that they eat them. You are 
now sure they cannot be pipe-stems, and ven- 
turing to taste them, find it is bread. It is 
the discovery of a physician, who, some years 
since, found it more digestible than the ordi- 
nary bread, and gave it such a character for 
wholesomeness, and for curing dyspepsia, that 
it has ever since found favour, and, in honour 
of the inventor, is called after his name, 
“Pane Grissino.” If pipe-stem bread dispels 
that hydra-headed monster, dyspepsia, let us 
not shrink from spreading its fame, and speak- 
ing its praises. It is not only a physical, but a 
moral benefactor. Piedmont, at any rate, 
having eaten such bread, is marching on in 
healthful vigour, leading the van of Italy’s 
redemption. 

As to the Romish churches, palaces, and 
picture galleries, we had neither the time 
nor the inclination, after the finer things we 
had seen elsewhere, to visit them, and will 
therefore, no doubt to the reader’s relief, let 
them rest in peace. AG 
- But the Waldensian church was an object 
of real interest. This is one of the first fort- 
resses fur the truth that the long persecuted 
Vaudois were permitted to plant outside their 
own valleys. 
in one of the best streets, and is a handsome 
structure. The Rev. Mr. Meille, ex-Walden- 
sian, is its pastor, and preaches to a numerous 
and prosperous congregation, made up not 
only of his own people from the Valleys, but 
of converts from the Church of Rome. The 
Plymouthists have made trouble here, as at 
Florence; but their day, it is to be hoped, is 
over, and the good work of evangelization is 
now going forward comparatively unmolested. 

The next letter will carry us among the 
Waldenses, in their own Valleys. L. 


For the Presbyterian. 


IN MEMORIAM. 


- The Rev. Zebulon Butler, D.D. departed 
this lifé at Port Gibson, Mississippi, on the 
23d of December last. 

It is seldom our duty to record the de- 
cease of one so highly and so deservedly 
esteemed. If it were not the testimony of 
both Scripture and experience, that God 
‘¢doeth all things well,” we would be over- 
whelmed with sorrow; as it is, we are con- 
strained to-cry, “Help, Lord, for the godly 
man faileth.” . >. 

The parents of our departed brother were 
of the first respectability and influence in 
and near the place of his nativity, the cele- 
brated Valley of Wyoming. His grand- 
father, Colonel Zebulon Butler, led the little 
band. of patriots in the disastrous conflict 
and bloody massacre of July 3d, 1778. 

Our departed brother was born and reared 
in the town of Wilkesbarre. In the old 
academy there, from which many distin- 
guished men have proceeded, he laid the 
foundation of a good classical education. 
In the College of New Jersey, though main- 
taining a very respectable standing, he was 
more distinguished for buoyancy of spirits, 
generosity of disposition, warm affection, 
and lively social enjoyments, than for close 
application and arduous study. His most 
intimate associates were Edward N. Kirk 
and James W. Alexander, a trio of noble, 
but then thoughtless youth, conspicuous in 
Nassau Hall for their joyous hilarity. Yet 
the Lord had marked them for himself. 
Within a few years after graduation, while 
engaged in study for secular professions, He 
called them almost simultaneously to the 
confession of Christ, when abandoning their 
pursuits of worldly bonours and ewmolu- 
ments, they devoted themselves to the ser- 
vice of God in the gospel of his Son. Our 
young friend had wade considerable pro- 
gress in the study of medicine, but now 
deaf to the dissuasives of worldly friends, 
he offered himself to the Presbytery of Sus. 
quehanna, and at the same time with Joseph 
H. Jones and John Dorrance, was received 
under its care. 

In the spriug of 1826 he was licensed to 
preach the gospel, and having completed 
his theolagical course at the Seminary in 
Princeton in December, he started for the 
South—Vicksburg, Mississippi—where he 
first acted as missionary of the Assembly’s 
Board, which at that time was less known, 
and, in the estimation of Northern Penn- 
sylvanians, further removed than 1s now 
Sacramento. There he preached the gospel 
for a few months with much acceptance and 
manifest good effect. Receiving a pressing 
invitation from the people of Port Gibson, 
which he felt it his duty to accept, he re- 
moved to that town, and entered upon a 


It was erected in 1853, stands ; 


course of earnest, faithful, and antiring la- 

bours, which ended only with his life. At 

that time there was no church organization, 

and very few professing believers of any 

denomination. Hopefully and persevering- 

ly, publicly and from house to house, he 

pressed the truth upon an unevangelized 

population with an affectionate earnestness 

seldom equalled. As the result, sinners 

were converted, a church was organized, a 

house of worship erected, and a flourishing 

congregation gathered. Here, for nearly 

thirty-four years, he toiled on, enduring 

many trials, suffering often under bodily in- 

firmities, which would have placed less ar- 

dent and self sacrificing men upon the list 

of invalids; and amid domestic afflictions of 
no ordinary character—following to the 

grave, in, succession, promising sons and 

lovely daughters—yet recognizing in each 
dispensation, with cheerful submission, the 

hand of his covenant God and Father— 

merciful both in giving, and in resuming 
his precious gifts. God, by these trials, 
and by the rich endowments of his grace, 
gave him experience and power among men, 
and made him an eminent minister of the 
New Testament. Many souls were given to 
him who are now his crown of rejoicing. 

His influence extended gradually over a 
large extent of country, so that he became 
virtually a diocesan bishop, establishing 
churches, and confirming the disciples in 
many localities. By his instrumentality 
many young men were assisted into the 
ministry; some of them he aided pecunia- 
rily, and such was his sympathy and kind- 
ness, that all of them regarded him as a 
father or elder brother. In founding and 
sustaining Oakland College, he bore a promi- 
nent part. Ife was ever its steadfast, reliable 
friend and patron. In him the lamented 
Dr. Chamberlain found a disinterested and 
active supporter. 

In all benevolent operations he was an 
earnest participator—liberal, sometimes lav- 
ish, of labour and money for their advance- 
ment. But in nothing was his Christian 
spirit more plainly manifest, than in his 
anxiety to promote the spiritual welfare of 
the slaves. During the whole course of his 
ministry he laboured for their good, often 
overtaxing his strength by extra services on 
their account. A large number of them 
having become interested in the things of 
religion, he procured, taught, and trained 
with much patient effort, one of their num- 
ber to be an assistant instructer and ruler. 
This man, whom he delighted to recognize 
as a co-labourer, was often with him in bis 
last illness, affectionately watching and pray- 
ing by his bedside, and cheering his pastoral 
bishop with reports of his humble labours. 

The following paper, written on his fifty- 
seventh birth-day, September 27, 1860, was 
addressed to a select number of his friends: 

‘Dear Brethren—In closing my ministry, 
extending through thirty-four years in Mis- 
sissippi, it is my heart’s desire to erect an 
‘African Presbyterian Church.” I have 
bought a suitable site, and engaged mate- 
rials, &e. I hope one thousand dollars will 
pay for a convenient house of worship. I 
do hope you will treat with favour my last 
request. I am consciously losing my rem- 
nant of vitality ; my Master warns me that 
my time can be but short. ‘All the days 
of my appointed time will I wait until my 
change come.’ Surely all our wealth and 
luxury come from the labour of these ser- 
vants, and we should give back some for 
their comfort, and especially for their reli- 
gious benefit. Your servant for Christ’s 
sake, ZEBULON BuTLER.”’ 

The moral and religious improvement of 
the whole surrounding country-bear testi- 
mony to the zeal and fidelity of his efforts. 
In his death, Central Mississippi especially, 
and the Church at large, has suffered an 
unspeakable: loss. Their sorrow is sincere, 
profound, and enduring. The most promi- 
nent trait of his character was simplicity, 
godly simplicity; never was a man more 
free from guile—another Nathaniel. True 
himself, he trusted others; above all, he 
trusted God. With the spirit of a child, 
and the faith of Abraham, he’ believed in 
God. He, above his brethren, exercised an 
unwavering confidence. This gave him 
power to labour, courage to attempt great 
things, and patience to endure under many 
discouragements and long delay. Hence, 
too, the singular warmth of his devotion. 
Iie poured out his soul to a Father in whom 
his trust was unbounded. Ia him, also, 
charity was an ever-living grace—enduring 
all things, believing all things, hoping all 
things. 

His domestic relations were most happy. 
An affectionate and tender husband, the 
wife of his youth, now ia her bereavement, 
will cherish the fondest recollections of one 
she loved so deservedly and well. A father, 
both indulgent and faithful, his children 
will mourn an irreparable loss. May the 
widow’s Husband, and the orphan’s Father, 
be their refuge. 

As a preacher, he excelled —not in learned 
research, elaborate composition, nor in stu- 
died oratory—but in direct and simple ex- 
hibition of God’s truth, with the authority 
and earnestness of his ambassador. An at- 
tractive person, lively imagination, great 
fluency of speech and command of language, 


| a deep sense of the importance of his mes- 


sage and of his own responsibility, and a 
heart overflowing with love to God and 
man, combined to render him a preacher of 
rare excellence, popularity, and power. The 
many souls converted through his instru- 
mentality attest God’s approbation. 

In pastoral labours he abounded. In his 
intimate intercourse with the members of 
his flock, fidelity and affection were so min- 
gled that none dreaded his approach; all 
revered and loved him; his memory is 
cherished in all the families of his extensive 
acquaintance. 

The insidiors discase to which at last his 
physical strength yielded, had been upon 
him for years. Frequently he was obliged 
to suspend all public ministrations. More 
than once it was feared that his work on 
earth was ended; but again and again he 
was restored to labour, and to win seuls for 
Christ. Thus, contrary to all expectation, 
he was spared to promote and enjoy the 
great revival of 1858. The last weeks of 
his life were those of suffering, endured with 
exemplary patience, and employed in the 
praise of God’s grace, and in efforts to bring 
souls to the Saviour. His heart was over- 
flowing with love to his Lord, who kept his 
servant in perfect peace. So long as able 
to speak, he called for the reading of the 
Holy Scriptures and of favourite hymns, 
viz., 

* Flow firm a foundation, ye saints of the Lord!” 


“Ou Jordan’s stormy bank,” &c. 


About daylight on Sabbath, his last on 
earth, he said to his wife, *‘ Another sweet 
Sabbath is dawning,” and urged weeping 
friends to sing, ‘‘ Welcome, sweet day of 
rest.” In the effort his own feeble voice 
was heard. When sensible that death was 
certainly near, he summoned his family, 
not to bid farewell, but to urge upon them 
Christ, assuring the: that he alone gave 
grace and peace in such an hour. 

Writes a dear friend who was present: 
‘The house was soon filled with weeping 
parishioners, white and black. No eye was 
dry but his; in answer to an inquiry from 
one of his elders, he said—‘It is as well 
with my soul as it possibly could be.’ To 
his co-pastor, as he delighted to call him, 
(the servant mentioned above,) he said, 
¢Qsear and I know one another,’ and reach- 


ing to him the hand, fast stiffening in death, 


repeated these lines: 
«To Jesus, the crown of my hope, 
My soul is in haste to be gone, 
O! bear me, ye cherubim, up, 
And waft me away to his throne.” 


Says one who witnessed the last solemn 
scene :—“ His friends were as numerous as 
the sands on the shore; and, indeed, his 
kind-hearted affection, devotion, talents, 
and religious zeal deserve all that was 
given him. His greatest monument is the 
large congregation he gathered from no- 
thing, his magnificent new church, and the 
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warm affection abiding in the hearts of all 
the people.” That new church just finished 
he never entered alive; a few days before 
his death he rode around and viewed with 
delight its beautiful exterior. But there 
his beloved friend, Dr. William L. Breckin- 
ridge, addressed, over his poor mortal body, 
a weeping crowd; while he, in the mansion 
not made with hands, was uniting his voice 
with a great multitude, which no man can 
number, in singing the praises of Him who 
redeemed hint with his own blood. 

This very inadequate notice of one whose 
praise is in all the churches, is by our bro- 
ther’s dying request, from the pen of his 
early companion and life long friend, whose 
earnest prayer to God is, “Let my last end 
be like his.’”’ Dear brother, 


“Thou art gone to the grave, but ’twere wrong to 

deplore thee, 3 
When God was thy ransom, thy guardian and 
guide; 
Ife gave thee and took thee, and soon will restore 
thee, 
Where death has no sting since the Saviour has 
died.” 

D. 


For the Presbyterian. 


CIRCULAR LETTER. 


TO THE CLERGY AND LAITY OF CHRISTIAN CHURCHES 
IN THE SOUTHERN STATES OF THE UNION. 


_ New York, Jan. 1, 1861. 

We would salute you, brethren, in the 
spirit of the apostolic formula—“ Grace, 
mercy, and peace.” As fellow-heirs of a 
kingdom that ‘‘ endureth for ever,” we have 
common interests and relations superior to 
all political bonds, furnishing the basis of 
fraternal intercourse even in seasons of great- 
est civil commotion. 


which reveals the impotence and short-sight- 
edness of man. It is with a profound con- 
viction of the imminence of national perils, 
and with a deep sense of the solemnity and 
delicacy of this humble attempt to avert 
them, that we venture a few suggestions to 
our dear brethren touching some of the im- 
mediate causes of our danger, and the pro- 
bable consequences to great moral and reli- 
gious interests of the threatened disruption 
of our civil ties. 

A dispassionate view of public affairs con- 
strains the belief that a system of gross and 
persistent misrepresentation has had much 


of revolution. The South has been slander- 
ed at the North, and the North as grossly 
misrepresented at the South. The extreme 
sentiments or unworthy acts of individuals, 
and the passionate utterances of inconsider- 
able bodies, political or ecclesiastical, have 
been heralded through the land as the de- 
liberate expression of opinion of great par- 
ties, denominations, or sections of country; 
whereas they merely represented the extra- 
vagance of their authors, and should have 
been consigned to the oblivion they merit- 
ed. Too much of this fratricidal work has 
undeniably been done by the pulpit, but 
far more by the press. A distinguished 
Senator, when recently asserting in his 
place that ‘nine-tenths of the complaints” 
as to a supposed grievance “‘are unfound- 
ed,” added this deserved rebuke of an un- 
scrupulous press:—‘*Where there is seo- 
tional strife and excitement, there’ seems to 
be a proneness on the part of the newspaper 
press, in both sections, to collect and give 
every fact which would inflame the passions 
and prejudices of one section against an- 
other. In that way partial and unfair 
statements are given, which makes each 
section act under a misapprehension of the 
other.” 

If this view of the question be accepted, 
does it not vitally affect our relations, and 
the duty of good citizens North and South? 
Do not truth, justice, and self-respect de- 
mand extreme deliberation in the adoption 
of measures for the redress of grievances, 
which, on this hypothesis, may prove to be 
partly unreal, and at best are greatly exag- 
gerated? Mutual misunderstanding has 
been often enough the occasion of domestic 
or national calamity to induce the utmost 


action, involving the honour and the inter- 
ests of thirty millions of souls. 

In our judgment, dear brethren, the time 
has come for a more calm, discriminating 
investigation of the causes of impending 
perils, and for manly, Christian effort under 
God to avert them. It is not true that in- 
telligent, Christian patriotism has succumb- 
ed to fanaticism and demagogueism. It 


by the misguided passions of men in one 


in millions of hearts all over the land, and 
in them all it is loyal to the Constitution, 
the Union, and the Bible. We should 
hazard nothing in thus pledging the great 
body of the people in these Northern 
States: we do not, will not distrust the 
great body of the people in this behalf in 
the Southern States. Why then should we 
not seek to put an end to the existing spirit 
of mistrust and alienation, to stay the pro- 
gress of groundless crimination and recrimi- 
nation, and join hands, according to the 
grace and wisdom God may bestow, in the 
blessed office of peacemakers for our dis- 
tracted country ? 

It is our appropriate work. Besides the 
interests common to all citizens, we have a 
vital stake in the perpetuation of our Fed- 
eral Union on other and higher grounds. 
The honour and prosperity of Protestant 
Christianity are involved in the issue. A 
failure in our great experiment of self- 
government, besides affording sad proof of 
recreancy on the part of American Chris- 
tians, would be interpreted in all lands as 


system of religion that claims to furnish an 
adequate basis for self-governing institu- 
tions. Disunion, too, would involve the 
rupture of cherished ecclesiastical ties, and 
the abandonment of co-operative benevo- 
lence at home and abroad. The noble ex- 
ample of American Christian enterprise, 
and the rising influence of our Christian 
civilization, must wane and re-act as the 
life-currents of charity dry up, and the night 
of our brief and brilliant day gathers gloom. 
And should prevalent apprehensions ripen 
into fact, so that armed strife should essay 
the adjustment of difficulties insolvable to 


pave the way for popular infidelity, S:bbath- 
breaking, licentiousness—all the terrible 
concomitants of civil war—how justly would 


the guilty authors and abettors of this mis- 
ery be visited with the maledictions of 
Christendom, and how bitter must be the 
self reproaches of those who neglected any 
part of their duty in arresting or averting 
the dire catastrophe! | 

We cannot doubt that a spirit of candour 
and forbearance, suchas our religion prompts, 
and the exigencies of our time demand, 
would render the speedy adjustment of our 
difficulties possible, consistently with every 
constitutional right. Unswerving fealty to 
the Constitution, justly interpreted, and a 
prompt return to its spirit and requirements, 
wherever there may have been divergence 
from either, would seem to be the first duty 
of citizens and legislators. It is our firm, 
and we think intelligené conviction, that 
only a very inconsiderable fraction of the 
peop!e of tha North will hesitate in the dis- 
charge of their constitutional obligations, and 
that whatever enactments are found to be in 
conflict therewith will be annulled. And it 
is our farther belief that an instructed and 
corrected public sentiment will constrain 
a stricter regard for truth and for the rights 
and feelings of men, on the part alike of the 
press and the pulpit, in the popular discus- 
sion of political and moral questions. Thus 
will the more immediate causes of alienated 
feeling be suppressed, and the healing 
touch of time, the seasonable exertions 
of patriotic men, the peace-inspiring influ- 
ence of religion, the spirit of fervent prayer, 
and the favouring providence and grace of 
the Triune God, will cement anew the 
bonds that unite the North and the South, 


Faith in God would’ 
seem to be the only alternative in a crisis” 


to do with leading the nation to the verge 


patience and forbearance, before irrevocable - 


may be disheartened or stifled for the time © 


locality or another, but it lives and glows - 


evidence of the powerlessness of the only — 


reason, patriotism, and religion, and thus 
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| = the Hast and the West, in one thrice-blessed | ma 


American brotherhood. 
\s To this end, dear 
ake of those spiritual gifts so imperatively 
needed by our American Zion, let us un- 


geasigly implore the outpouring of the 
Holy 
these United States. 


JOHN M. KREBS, Rutgers 
ra P. MolLVAINE, Bishop Prot — ch. in Ohio, 
8, Rector Calvary Prot. Epis.ch., 
Rector Prot. Epis. ch., N. Y. 
W. F. MORGAN, Rector St. Thomas Prot. age ch., 


J.C. SMI tor of Church of Ascension, N. Y. 
H. DYER. Evan. Knowledge Society, N. Y. 
N. BANGS, Methodist Episcopal church, N. Y. 
J. P. DURBIN, Methodist Episcopal ch., N. Y. 
JOSEPH HOLDICH, Sec. Am. Bible Society, N. Y. 
ABEL STEVENS, Meth. Epis.:cburch, N. Y. 
E. LATHROP, Pastor Baptist Tabernacle, N. Y. 
A. D. GILLETTE, Pastor Calvary Baptist ch, N. Y. 
T, DE WITT, Senior Pastor of Collegiate Reformed 
Dutch church, N. Y. 
GEO. W. BETHUNE, Pastor Twenty-first Street 
Reformed Dutch church, N. Y. 
ISAAC FERRIS, Chancellor N. Y. & 
T, H. SKINNER, Union Theological Sem., N. Y. 
JOEL PARKER, Fourth Avenue Pres. ch, N. Y. 
. N. MURRAY, Pastor First Pres. ch., Elizabeth, N.J. 
D. MAGIE, Pastor Second Pres. ch., Elizabeth, N.J. 
C. HODGE, Theological Seminary, Princeton, N. J. 
A. T. McGILL, oes ical Sem., Princeton, N. J. 
J. MACLEAN, President Nessau Hall College, 
Princeton, N. J. 
H. A. BOARDMAN, Pastor 10th Pres. ch., Phila. 
C. WADSWORTH, Pastor Arch st. Pres. ch.. Phila. 
C. W. SHIELDS, Pastor 2d Pres. ch., Philadelphia. 
WM. P. BREED, Pastor West ever Street Pres. 
ch., Philadelphia. 
R. WATTS, Pastor Westminster Pres. ch, Phila. 
J. M. CROWELL, Pastor 7th Pres. ch., Phila. 
J. H. JONES, Pastor 6th Pres. ch., Philadelphia. 


For the Presbyterian. 


SINE TITULO CLERGYMEN. 


Messrs. Editors—1st. Has a Presbyterian 
minister without charge, who voluntarily 
settles within the bounds of a regularly or- 
ganized and established church of the same 
order, a right to hold public religious ser- 
viges within the bounds of the church, with- 
out the approbation and consent of the pas- 
tor and session of said congregation? — 

2d. If he persist in so doing, without 
the knowledge of his Presbytery, when, in 
the judgment of the session, it is tending 
to destroy the peace and harmony of the 
congregation, what is the constitutional 
remedy and the duty of the session? 

PAsToR. 


We have not a moment's hesitation in 
replying that it becomes the duty of a 
minister, when without pastoral charge, 
and making his residence within a congre- 
gation which has a pastor, to abstain most 
scrupulously from all interference. He 
may lend his assistance when invited, and 
not otherwise. If he should be so indis- 
creet as to set up independent meetings 
within the bounds of the church, and thus 
endanger the unity or peace, the case 
should at once be submitted to Presbytery, 
that they might arrest him in his course 
by expressing their disapprobation or cen- 
sure.—Lds,. Pres. | 


Geclesinstical Record. 

The Rev. R. B. Westbrook, D.D., has re- 
signed his position as Corresponding Secre- 
tary of the American Sunday-school Union, 
with the intention of entering upon the duties 
of the pastoral office. 

The post office address of the Rev. David 
Lyon is changed from Northampton, Fulton 
county, to Mariaville, Schenectady county, 
New York. 7 

The Rev. J. J. Cooke of Jefferson City, Mis- 
souri, has accepted a call from the Presbyte- 
rian church Richmond, Kentucky. Corres- 


pondents will please address him at Rich- . 


mond, Kentucky. 


The Rev. Alexander L. Hogshead has re- 


.geived and accepted a call from the churches 
of Oxford and Collierstown, Rockbridge coun- 
ty, Virginia. Correspondents are requested to 
address him at Collierstown. 

The Rev. Dr. Rice, of the North-western 
‘Seminary, Chicago, has been unanimously 
called to be the successor of the late Rév Dr. 
James W. Alexander in the charge of the Fifth 
Avenue Presbyterian church, New York. 

The pastoral relation between the Rev. Tho- 
mas Castleton and the Presbyterian church 
of Baton Rouge, Louisiana, was recently dic- 
solved, and he was dismissed to the Presby- 
_ tery of Brazos, for the purpose of accepting 
the call to the church of Houston, Texas. 

The Rev. Charles H. Taylor has resigned 
the charge of the church at Ballston Centre, 
New York, and accepted a call to the Cam- 
bridge church, North White Creek, New York. 
Correspondents are requested to address him 
at North White Creek, Washington county, 
New York. 

All communications for the Presbytery of 
- Albany may be sent to the Rev. John Wood- 
bridge, Saratoga Springs, New York. 


Foreign Items. 


MonvuMENT TO Sir JOHN FRANKLIN.— 
Mr. Noble has received a commission from 
Government to execute the national monu- 
ment in memory of the late Sir John 
Franklin, for which $10,000 has been gran- 
ted by Parliament. The monument will 
be placed in Trafalgar square.—London 
Atheneum. 


PROTESTANTISM IN Paris.—A new Pro- 
testant church is in course of erection in 
Paris; when it is completed Paris will have 
twenty Protestant churches and one hun- 
dred and four working clergymen. The 
number of children attending Protestant 
Sunday-schools is 2600. The Paris Corres- 
pondent of the London Post speaks highly 
of the state of affairs at the English Church 
in the Rue d’Agusseau, of which the Rev. 
E. Forbes is minister:—‘“‘ One of the most 
valuable of his introductions has been that 
of Mr. Moore, the Scripture-reader, who is 
charged with the important duty of reading 
the Bible to poor people who are ucither 
able to read it for themselves nor to leave 
their own homes to attend church.” 


Enormous Topaz.—A letter from St. 
Petersburg, Russia, states that a topaz, 
weighing almost twenty pounds, was lately 
found in the river of Uralga, province of 
Nevausk, in Russia, and presented by the 
finder, a tradesman, to the Emperor Alex- 
ander. 


DreapruL AccipEeNT IN Itaty.-—A 
dreadful occurrence has just taken place in 
the Episcopal seminary of Bedonia, (Parma) 
A dormitory of the establishment, having 
been newly whitewashed, was occupied on 
the 15th by fifteeu of the pupils and their 
prefect; but, as the walls were still damp, a 
stove had been lighted in the room. 
Whether from mismanagement or bad con- 
struction, @ quantity of carbonic acid gas 
was evolved from the stove during the night, 
and the_room having but two doors, and not 
being sufficienly ventilated, all its inmates 
were found suffocated in their beds on the 
\ following morning. 


A Corron District IN Inpta.—The 
Nizam.of Hyderabad has consented to cede 


to Great Britain all the land on the bank of - 


the Godavery. A five per cent. duty on all 
cargoes has hitherto been enacted. This, 
with other concessions, gives England the 
richest cotton district in India, which, in 
three years, will be opened up by railway 
_ from Bombay to Nagpore. 


Tae Russtan EstTasiisHeD PRIEST- 
HOOD.—The parish priesthood of Russia 
are a caste exclusively recruited by law 
from the serfs, who become free on taking 
holy orders, and from their own progeny. 
Neither the upper nor.the middle classes 
ever enter the Church, and the most con- 
_temptuous term in thé Russian language — 
a term which has led to duels—is to call a 


brethren, and for the 


pirit on the rulers and people of 


itch, or, in other<words, to re- 
mind him of the humility of his extraction 
as the son of a priest. But, sunk as it is 
ia abject poverty and ignorance, the Rus- 
sian clergy does not the less command the 
respect of the people, with whom they are 
in daily contact. The Russian peasants 
treat their priests as the Neapolitans their 
patron saint, whom they habitually worship, 
though apt occasionally to curse and revile 
him to his face in moments of excitement. 
The propensity to drunkenness, which the 
Russian working clergy share in common 
with the people, far from being punishable 
by law, is scarcely reproved by public opin- 
ion, and is decidedly encouraged by the 
government, one of whose principal sources 
of revenue is the excise duty on spirits.— 
London Daily News. 


Leaacy To THe Pore.—It is stated that 
the late Duke of Norfolk has left a legacy 
of $50,000 to the Pope. The income of the 
deceased nobleman was about $400,000 a 


year, of which it is said he gave away’ 


$120,000, principally towards the support 
of religious institutions connected with the 
Roman Catholic Church. 


Curious InvenTIon.— An artist in 
Paris has found a means of rendering any 
description of wood so soft that it will re- 
ceive an impression either of the most va- 
ried sculpture or the most delicate chasing. 
The wood is then hardened to the consisten- 
cy of metal, while the impressions remain 
perfect. 


SAHIB, MURDERER OF THE MIs- 


| SIONARIES.— Calcutta, November 23, 1860. 


—The most important announcement that 
I can make in this letter is this—that the 
Nana is still living. He is encamped, with 
three or four thousand followers, in Thibet, 
just beyond the Nepaul frontier, and in a 
country over which Jung Bahadoor can 
claim no supremacy. He bas plenty of mo- 
ney, and is able to subsist his followers with- 
out committing depredations on.the villagers. 
He is thus not only tolerated, but cherished, 
and the inhabitants have aided him in his 
attempt to conceal the fact of his existence 
from our authorities. It may appear strange 
thus to assert that a man, the story of whose 
death has been so circumstantially told, re- 
garding whose demise the members of the 
Oude Commission, in their Report receatly 
published, assert that no reasonable doubt 
can exist, is still alive and at the head of a 
military force. I have, nevertheless, the 
best reasons for knowing it to be true. 


Tae Pore’s Neraew A DEsERTER.— 
The Opinione of Turin states that Count 
Ereole Mastai, a nephew of the present 
Pope, and late captain of the staff in the 
Pontifical army, has offered his services to 
the King of Italy, who has accepted them, 
granting him the same rank in the Italian 
army. 


A Marpen Assize.—At the Assizes for 
the city of Exeter, England, recently, Mr. 
Justice Byles received ‘from the Sheriff a 
pair of gloves, according to ancient custom, 
there not being a single prisoner for trial. 


PatvaATe TELEGRAPHS.—<An interest- 


| ing morning was spent on a recent Friday, 


at Mr. Reuter’s house by a number of gen- 
tlemen invited to inspect a private telegraph, 
one of those which the Universal Private 
Telegraph Company propose to establish in 
offices and elsewhere. For this purpose the 
Company extend a rope, c:ntaining a great 
number of fine insulated wires, over the 
streets and houses, and any one of those 
wires way be rented. To render such ar- 
rangements practicable, it was essential, in 
the first place, that the wire connections 
should be effectually made at a comparatively 
small cost. This object is obtained by Mr. 
Silver’s process for insulating wires by coat- 
ing.them with Indian rubber. The wires 
are very much thinner than bell-wires, and 
a rope containing upwards of thirty of them 
properly insulated is barely half an inch in 
diameter. The rope is fixed on poles at the 
tops of the houses, about 200 yards apart, 


and it is said that the Company have expe- . 


rienced no dfficulty in obtaining the consent 
of the occupiers to have the poles fixed on 
their dwellings. This arrangement is so 
economical that the Company offer to let out 
each wire at the rent of $20 per mile per 
annum. The instruments to be. employed 
are the magneto-electric telegraphs, inven- 
ted by Professor Wheatstone, its mechanism 
being slightly modified to adapt it to its new 
duties. 


How To Bring Down Ratn.—Mr. 
Weeks, of Sandwich, writes as follows to 
Mr. Rowell, who, at the British Association, 
suggested the possibility of bringing down 
rain’from the clouds at pleasure: I have 
from very early life been an assiduous ex- 
perimenter with electric kites, atmospheric 
wires, &c. Now I beg to assure you that it 
has several times happened that when my 
kite has been raised immediately under a 
distended, light, fleecy cloud, at a moderate 
elevation, a free current of sparks has passed 
from the apparatus during some ten or 
twelve minutes. I have suddenly fonnd 
myself bedewed with a descent of fine mis- 
ty rain; and, on looking up, have seen the 
cloud upon which I was operating surpri- 
singly reduced in magnitude.—JZLondon 
Builder. 


General Items. 


UnIversaLism Dyina Out.—Univer- 
salist Churches are dying out all over New 
England. We do not say that Universalist 
principles are becoming extinct, for there is 
too much evidence of their prevalence. 
But the church organizations are gradually 
disappearing. The reason of this is quite 
obvious. Universalism soon runs to seed— 
soon developes its true character, which is 
no religion at all. Those who adopt it soon 
begin to feel that Bibles, churches, and 
ministers are unnecessary, and consequently 
soon desert them. People soon become 
tired of keeping up churches and their 
appliances merely for the sake of appear- 
ances. 


Sanpwicu IstAnps.—As the fruit of 
the revival on Oahu, more than a buuadred 
backsliders have been reclaimed, three- 
fourths of whom were from other islands; 
over two hundred have been received to the 
churches; about five hundred were to be 
admitted on the first Sabbath in January, 
and above five hundred others are regarded 
as converts. The hul/w dances are sup- 
pressed. Many of the Mormons and Catho- 
lies attend the meetings. 

Rent.—Baron de Rothschild 
has bought the house where the Duchess 
d’Able died. He only gave $1,200,000 for 
it; consequently his house-rent is merely 
$72,000 a year. 


Pripe or WEALTH. A prudent and 


well-disposed member of the “Society of 


Friends’ once gave the following friendly 
advice:—“ John,” said he, “I hear thou 
art going to be married.” ‘ Yes,” replied 
John, “Iam.” ‘ Well,” replied the man 
of drab, “I have one little piece of advice 
to give thee, and that is, never fo marry a 
woman worth more than thou art. When 
I married my wife I was worth just fifty 
shillings, and she was worth sixty-two; and 
whenever any difference has occurred be- 
tween us since, she has always thrown up 
the odd shillings. ° 


SACRILEGE BY A Priest.—The Italian 
journals state that a short time since, the 
discovery was made in the famous shrine of 
Loretto, in the Papal States, that in the 
course of the ‘night a box for the reception 
of the offerings of the faithful had been 
opened by means of a false key, and the 
money in it, supposed to be about 1000 
crowns, abstracted. Strange to say, how- 
ever, the thieves did not take a jewel worth 
80,000 crowns, which is suspended from the 
neck of the statue, neither did they steal 


any other of the many articles of value in 
the place. The robbery turned out to have 


been committed by a priest attached to the 


chapel, and after perpetrating it he got out | 


of a window to avert euspicion; it also ap- 
peared that another priest of the chapel, 
and an inhabitant of the towo, had been 
privy to the robbery, and had received part 
of the money. Ina short time these men 
were arrested, and part of the booty was re- 
covered. 


A CounTEss.—The Countess Pon- 
talba, who owns a whule street in the 
busiest part of New Orleans, lives in a 
house in the Rue de Faubourg Saint Honore, 
on which she has already spent $2,000,000, 
and she says it is far from being finished. 


ABOLITION OF Russian SerFpom.— Ono 
the first day of January, 1861, the serfs in 
Russia, amounting to 40,000,000, greeted 
the morning sun with the shout of freedom 
from chattel bondage. So the Emperor 
Alexander decreed according to advices 
from St. Petersburgh, of November lst. 
This event will make the day memorable in 
all coming time. 


DeatH or Rey. Coauncey Eppy.— 
The Rev. Chauncey Eddy died suddenly on 
Sabbath evening, the Gth inst. at Beloit, 
Wisconsin. He was in attendance at the 
monthly concert, and was making some 
remarks, when he was taken with an apo- 
plectic fit and expired. His age was sixty- 
six. Mr. Eddy was for many years an 
agent for the American Board. It is a re- 
markable coincidence that he should die in 


a monthly concert and while speaking on 


Missions. 


Domestic Hews. 


SpecraL Messace or tHe Presipent.—On 
the 9th inst. President Buchanan sent a spe- 
cial Message to Congress in reference to the 
present agitated condition of the country, and 
particularly in regard to the recent action 
of South Carolina. The Message was prepared 
immediately on the departure of the South 
Carolina Commissioners from Washington, 
after their ineffectual endeavour to induce the 
Administration to surrender the fortifications 
in Charleston harbour to the State, and has 
since been awaiting an opportunity for pre- 
sentation. The most important feature of the 
document is in reference to the execution of 
the Federal laws, and the protection of the 
Federal property. The President says there 
is no alternative but to collect the revenue at 
Charleston, and to protect the public property 
as faras practicable under existing laws. The 
right and duty to use the military and naval 
forces against those who illegally assail the 
Government are clear and indisputable; but 
he considers the present state of things revo- 
lutionary, and beyond Executive control, and 
throws the whole responsibility of action in 
the emergency upon Congress, which alone has 
the power to declare war, or to remove a griev- 
ance which might lead to war. He therefore 
appeals to Congress to take measures to pre- 
serve the Union, and suggests the restoration 
of the old 36° 30‘ Compromise line as calcu- 
lated to produce a good result. He alleges, as 
a reason for the delay in sending reinforce- 
ments to Major Anderson, that such an action 
would have furnished the pretext, if not the 
se Sata for aggression on the part of 

outh Carolina, and at the same time admits 
that had Fort Moultrie been attacked, Major 
Anderson could not have held possession more 
than sixty hours. 


From tue Souta.—The steamer Star of the 
West, Capt. McGowan, which left New York 
on Saturday, the 5th inst., with a large number 
of troops on board to reinforce Major Ander- 
son at Fort Sumter, Charleston, Suuth Caro- 
lina, returned to New York on Saturday morn- 
ing, 12th inst., her mission having proved 
unsuccessful. In his report to the owners of 
the vessel, Captain MveGowan, her command- 
ant, says:—‘‘ When we arrived about two 
miles from Fort Moultrie—Fort Sumter being 
about the same distance—a masked battery on 
Morris Island, where there was a red Palmetto 
flag flying, opened fire upon us—distance 
about fiveeighths of a mile. We had the 
American flag flying at our flag-staff at the 
time, and, svon after the first shot, hoisted a 
large American ensign at the fore. We con- 
tinued on under the fire of the battery for over 
ten minutes, several of the shots going clean 
over us. One passed just clear of the pilot 
house. Another passed between the smoke- 
stack and walking-beams of the engine. An- 
other struck the ship just abaft the fore-rig- 
ging, and stove in the planking, and another 
came within an ace of carrying away the rud- 
der. At the same time there was a movement 
of two steamers from near Fort Moultrie—one 
of them towing a schooner—I presume an 
armed schooner—with the intention of cutting 
us off. Our position now became rather criti- 
cal, as we had to approach Fort Moultrie to 
within three-fourths of a mile before we could 
keep away for Fort Sumter. A steamer ap- 
proaching us with an armed schooner in tow, 
and the battery on the island firing at us all 
the time, and, having no cannon to defend 
ourselves from the attack of the vessels, we 
concluded that to avoid certain capture or de- 
struction, we would endeavour to get to sea. 
Consequently, we wore round and steamed 
down the channel, the battery firing upon us 
until their shot fell short. As it was now 
strong ebb tide, and the water having fallen 
some three feet, we proceeded with caution, 
and crossed the bar safely at 8.50 a. m., and 
continued on our course for this port, where 
we arrived this morning after a boisterous pas- 
sage. A steamer from Charleston followed us 
for about three hours, watching our move- 
ments. 

The following account of what transpired 
after the attack upon the Star of the West is 
taken from the Charleston newspapers: _ 

About eleven o’clock this morning, (Wed- 
nesday, 9th inst.) a boat from Fort Sumpter, 
bearing Lieutenant Hall with a white flag, 
approached the city. Lieutenant [all had an 
interview with Governor Pickens, and was 
afterwards escorted to his boat, and re-em- 
barked for Fort Sumpter. The communication 
from Major Anderson is as follows: 

To His Excellency the Governor of South Carolina: 

Sir:—Two of your batteries fired this morning 
on an unarmed vessel, bearing the flag of my 
Government. As I have not been notified that 
war has been declared by South Carolina against 
the United States, I cannot but think this a hos- 
tile act, committed without your sanction or au- 
thority. Under that hope I refrain from opening 
a fire on your batteries. I have the honour, there- 
fore, respectfully to ask whether the above-men- 
tioned act—one which I believe without parallel 
in the history of our country or any other civil- 
ized Government—was committed in obedience to 
your instructions, and notify you, if it is not dis- 
claimed, that I regard it as an act of war, and I 
shall not, after reasonable time for the return of 
my messenger, permit any vessel to pass within 
the range of the guns of my fort. In order to save, 
as far as it is in my sedge the shedding of blood, 
I beg you will take due notification of my decision 
for the good of all concerned—hoping, however, 
your answer may justify a further continuance of 
forbearance on my part. : 

I remain, respectfully, 
Robert ANDERSON. 


GOVERNOR PICKENS’ REPLY. 


Governor Pickens, after stating the position of 
South Carolina towards the United States, says 
that any attempt tu send United States troops into 
Charleston harbour, to reinforce the forts, would 
be regarded as an act of hostility; and, in conclu- 
sion, adds that any attempt to reinforce the troops 
at Fort Sumpter, or to retake and resume posses- 
sion of the forts within the waters of South Caro- 
lina, which Major Anderson abandoned, after 
spiking the cannon, and doing other damage, can- 
not be regarded by the authorities of the State 
as indicative of any other purpose than the coer- 
cion of the State by the armed force of the Gov- 
ernment; special agents, therefore, have been off 
the Bar to warn approaching vessels, armed and 
unarmed, having treops to reinforce Fort Sumpter 
aboard, not to enter the harbour. Special orders 
have been given the commanders of the Forts, not 
to fire on such vessels, until a shot across their 
bows should warn them of the prohibition of the 
State. Under these circumstances, the Star of the 
West, it is understood, this morning attempted 
to enter the harbour with troops, after having 
been notified she could not enter, and consequently 
she was fired into. ‘This act is perfectly justified 
by me. ded 

‘In regard to your threat about vessels in the 
harbour, it is only necessary for me to say you 
must be the judge of your responsibility. Your 
position in the harbour has been tolerated by the 
authorities of the State, and while the act of which 
you complain is in perfect consistency with the 


rights aud duties of the State, it is not perceived | 


how far the conduct you propose to adopt can find 
a parallel in the history of any country, or be re- 
conciled with any other purpose than that of your 
Government imposing on the State the condition 
of a conquered province. F. W. Pickens. 


MAJOR ANDERSON’S ANSWER. 


To His Excellency, Governor Pickens: 

Srr—I have the honour to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of your communication, and say that, under 
the circumstances, I have deemed it proper to re- 
fer the whole matter to my Government, and in- 
tend deferring the course I indicated in my note 
this morning until the arrival from Washington 
of such instructions as I may receive. 

I have the honour also to express the hope that 
no obstructions will be placed in the way, and 
that you will do me the favour of giving every 
facility for the departure and return of the bearer, 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


Lieutenant T. Talbot, who is directed to make the 
gourney. Robert ANDERSON. 
Governor Pickens immediately granted the 
permission desired, and directed Lieutenant 
Talbot to have every facility and courtesy ex- 


tended to him as bearer of despatches to the 


United States Government, both in going and 
returning. Lieutenant Talbot left for Wash- 
ington on the same evening, where he arrived 
on the 12th inst. 

It is now stated that the reinforcements which 
were sent by the Star of the West will not be 
erdered back to Charleston, but remain at 
Governor’s Island for the present. Just be- 
fore the departure of the S:ar of the West 
from New York, information was received at 
Washington that Major Anderson did not need 
the reinforcements. An effurt was immedi- 
ately made by the War Department to stop 
her, but too late. Now, it appears, that the 
Government is again assured by Major Ander- 
son, through Lieutenant Talbot, that he wants 
no more men, and that his provisions will last 
six months, 

On the 12th inst. the South Carolina Secre- 
taries of War and State went to Fort Sumter 
under a flag of truce. The Secretaries re- 
mained two hours at Fort Sumter. It is be- 
lieved the visit was not hostile. 

Afterwards another cause of excitement 
arose in Charleston. Intelligence having 
reached there that the sloop-of-war Brooklyn 
was on the way to aid the Star of the West to 
enter the harbour and land the troops at Fort 
Sumter. This caused the greatest commotion, 
and steps were immediately taken to resist 
her approach. The determination was to fire 
upon her, when it was understood that Fort 
Sumter would take part in the proceedings, 
and the expectation entertained in Charleston 
was that a general action would be fought. 
The alarm at Charleston in regard to the 
presence of the sloop-of-war Brooklyn was 
entirely unfounded. .She went there under 
strict orders not to cross the bar, and conse- 
‘quently there is no danger of a collision with 
the troops stationed at Morris Island; and if 
she had met the Star of the West, as was in- 
tended, the latter would not have attempted to 
enter the harbour at all. The Brooklyn re- 
turned to Iampton Roads, Virginia, on the 
15th inst. 

The South Carolina Legislature has declared 
that any attempt by the Federal Government 
to reinfurce Fort Sumpter will be regarded as 
an act of open hostility, and a declaration of 
war. ‘I'he Legislature has approved of the at- 
tack upon the Star of the West, and decided 
. support the Governor in all measures of de- 

ence, 


Mission From Soutn 
Hall, direct from Fort Sumter, and Colonel 
Hayne, on the part of South Carolina, arrived 
at Washington on the 14th inst. The precise 
object of their mission has not transpired, fur- 
ther than that it has reference to an under- 
standing between the two parties, so as to 
avoid a conflict. 

The latest advices from Charleston report 
that every thing is quiet, the excitement hav- 
ing been greatly relieved by the peaceful na- 
ture of intelligence received there from Wash- 
ington. What the exact purport of this intel- 
lizence may be is left entirely to conjecture; 
but it was hoped that the ultimatum of South 
Carolina sent to Washington by Messrs. 
Hayne and ILall would restore peace. 


New Secretary OF THE TREASURY.—On the 
llth inst., the Hon. John A. Dix, of New 
York, was nominated and confirmed by the 

enate to be Secretary of the Treasury of the 
United States, in the — of Philip F. Tho- 
mas, resigned. The Cabinet is now a unit on 
the sectional troubles, the secessionists having 
all retired. It is understood that Mr. Bu- 
chanan has offered the Secretaryship of War 
to the Hon. Bedford Brown, of North Carolina. 
If so, and Mr. Brown accepts the appointment, 
the Cabinet will be constituted as follows: 
Secretary of State ..J.8. Black, of Pennsylvania. 
Sccretary of Treasury. J. A. Dix, of New York. 
Secretary of War... Bedford Brown, N. Carolina. 
Secretary of the Navy Isaac Toucey, of Connecticut. 
Sce’ry of the Interior . Vacant. 
Postmaster General . Joseph Holt, of Kentucky. 
Attorney General ..E. M. Stanton, of Penna. 

The War Department is now filled ad in- 
terim by Postmaster,General Holt, and the 
aig Department by Moses Kelly, Chief 

erk. 


More Secession.—Mississippi, Florida, and 
Alabama, have seceded from the Union. Fuur 
States have now seceded, as follows: 


Dec. 20 | Florida, . . 
Jan. 9| Alabama, - dan. ll 


SoutruerNn Fortirications.—The following 


South Carolina, 
Mississippi, . 


‘table of the United States Forts and Navy 


Yards, south of Mason and Dixon’s Line, 
shows the position, cost, and strength of 


each: 
War garrison. 


WHERE LOCATED. Cost. Men. Guns. 
Fort Mcllenry, Baltimore, $146,900 350 74 
*Fort Carrol, Baltimore, 135,000 $00 159 
Fort Delaware, Del. River, Del. 639,000 750 151 
Fort Madison, Annapolis, Md. . 15,000 150 31 
Fort Severn, Maryland, . ‘ 6,000 60 14 
Fort Washington, Potomac River 575,000 400 88 
Fort Monroe, Old Pt. Comfort. Va. 2,400,000 2150 Hye | 
Fort Calhoun, H. R’ds, Norfolk, Va. 1,604,000 1120 224 
Fort Macon, Beaufort, N. C. - 460,000 390 61 
Fort Johnson, Cape Fear, Wil. N.C. 5,000 60 10 
Fort Caswell, Oak Island, N. C. 571,000 400 87 
Fort Sumter, Charleston, S. C. 677,000 650 146 
Castle Pinckney, Charleston, 8.0. 43,000 100 25 
Fort Moultrie, Charleston, 8. C. 76,000 300 54 
Fort Pulaski, Savannah, Georgia, 923,000 §00 150 
Fort Jaekson, Savannah, Georgia, 80,000 70 14 
Fort Marion, St. Augustine, Fla. 1,900 160 25 
Fort Taylor, Key West, ° ° 1900 185 
Fort Jefferson, Tortugas, . 1500 293 
Fort Barancas, Pensacola, . 315,000 250 49 
Redoubt, Pensacola, . ° ° 109,000 ae 26 
Fort Pickens, Pensacola, . - 759,000 1260 212 
Fort McRee, Pensacola, . » 880,000 650 151 
Fort Morgan, Mobile, 1,212,000 700 132 
Fort St. Philip, Mouth Miss. Riv. 143,000 6U0 12k 
Fort Jackson, Mouth Miss. River, 817,000 600 150 
Fort Pike, Rigolets, Louisiana, , 472,000 300 49 
Fort Macomb, Cnef Menteur, La. 447,000 300 49 
Fort Livingston, Barrataria Bay, La. 342,000 300 52 


* Incomplete. 


Nortruern Citizens at tHe Souta.—It is 
computed that at least one million of the citi- 
zens of the South are natives of the Northern 
States, who have settled in the South, and in 


‘many instances intermarried with Southern 


families, and are among the most loyal and 
public spirited of the population. This is 
especially true of Georgia, South Carolina, and 
L»uisiana. Charleston has a large proportion 
of the natives of Northern States among her 
population, and the city of Savannah is, in its 
habits and aspects, more like a sober, business 
New England town, than a Southern city. 
New Orleans and Augusta have each a large 
Northern element, and there, as’ elsewhere, 
Northern adopted citizens aro among the most 


valuable and reliable men in the community. 


The number of citizens of the North of South- 
ern birth is also very large. They may be 
found every where; in the most remote por- 
tions of New England, and are scattered all 
over the North-western States. There are 


- more natives of Virginia now resident in New 


York, than New Yorkers resident in Virginia. 
In many instances they, too, have intermarried 


into families in the land of their adoption. | 


Thus linked together by the most sacred ties, 
what new and unspeakable horrors are in- 
volved in the idea of civil war! Does it not 
become all good men, all men who have hu- 
manity, all men who are not given over to 
hardness of heart and demoniacal malice and 
cruelty, to labour with their whole souls, and 
to besiege the Throne of Heaven with their 
supplications, that this hitherto the happiest 
of all nations may be saved from such an un- 
natural collision and fearful catastrophe?— 


Balt. American. 3 


Hicu Treason Derinrp.— On Monday, 
14th inst., Judge Smalley, (a Democrat) de- 
livered a charge to the Grand Jury of the 
United States Circuit Court for the Southern 
District of ‘the State of New York, defining 
the crime of high treason. The following ex- 
tracts are from the charge: 

«What overt acts, then, constitute treason? A 
mere conspiracy to subvert by force the. govern- 
ment, however flagitious the crime may be, is not 
treason. To conspire to levy war, and actually 
levying war, are distinct offences. 

‘‘If a body of people conspire and meditate an 
insurrection to resist or oppose the laws of the 
United States by force, they are only guilty of a 
high misdemeanor; but if they proceed to carry 
such intention into execution by force, they are 
guilty of treason by levying war. 

“In the language of Chief Justice Marshall: 
‘It is not the intention of the court to say that no 
individual ean be guilty of this crime who has 
not appeared in arms against his country. 

“¢On the contrary, if war be actually levied— 
that is, if a body of men be actually assembled for 
the purpose of effecting, by force, a treasonable 
purpose—all those who perform any part, however 
minute, or howcver remote from the scene of action, 
and who are actually leagued in the general con- 
spiracy,are to be considered as traitors.’ 

“ As the Court has already said to you, the com- 
bination and assemblage of a bod 
the design of seizing, and the actual seizing of the 
Sorts and other public property in and near Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, and in some other States, is a 
levying of war against the United States. Conse- 
quently, any and every person who engages there- 
in is by the law regarded as levying war against 
the United States; and all who adhere to them are 
t» be regarded as enemies, and all who give them 
aid and comfort, in South Carolina or New York, 
or in any other portion of the United States, or 
elsewhere, come within the express provisions of 
the first section of the act of 30th April, 1790, and 
are guilty of treason. 

‘What amounts to adhering to, and giving aid 
and comfort to our enemies, itis somewhat difficult 
in all cases to define; but certain it is, that fur- 
nishing them with arms and munitions of war, 
vessels, or other means of transportation, or any 
materials which will aid the traitors in carryin 


g 
out their traitorous purposes, wiih a knowledge — 


Jan. 10 


_the recently discovered St. Flavien mine, 


of men with 


that they are intended for such purposes, or in- 
citing and encouraging others to engage in or aid 
the traitors in any way, does come within the 
provisions of the act. And it is immaterial 
whether such acts are induced by sympathy with 
the rebellion, hostility to the Government, or a 
desire for gain. 

“ Under the second section of the act of 1790, all 
who have any knowledge of any such acts of trea- 
son, and do not, as soon as possible, make it known 
in the manner therein prescribed, are guilty of 
misprision of treason, and subject to the punish- 
ment therefor.” 


Movement or Troors.—On the Sth inst. 
General Scott telegraphed from Washington, 
ordering the entire battalion at Fort Leaven- 
worth to Balt'more. It speaks well for the 
promptness of its officers, that at 6 o’clock 
on Monday morning, 7th inst. they were en 
route for their destination. They arrived at 
Biktimore on the 12th inst. They consist of 
Company II, 2d artillery, Colonel Brooks com- 
manding. 67 men; Comp rny A, light artillery, 
Captain Burry, 88 men; Company I, light ar- 
tillery, Lieutenant James B. Frv, 84 men. 
Total, 238 men and 121 horses. Company H 
proceeded tou Washington; the other two com- 
panies proceed to garrison Fort McHenry. In 
this age we cease to wonder at the real mar- 
vels of annihilation of space and tirae. Twen- 
ty-five years ago it would have tuken weeks 
for the order from headquarters to reach the 
west bank of the Missouri, and it would have — 
been months ere the weary troops rested in 
Baltimore. How it would have astonished 
military commanders of old; this calling a 
battalion from afar by lightning, sending the 
general order 1600 miles in twenty four hous ; 
and then in six days time the transmission of 
the entire force, horse and foot, to their desti- 
nation. With such a marvellous transit should 
be compared the march from this very Fort 
Leavenworth in 18538, when the gallant Sixth 
performed on foot the longest military journey 
on record, to California, a distance of 2800 
miles, achieved in 190 days, of which 162 were 

assed in marching. With such toils as this: 
atter, stands in happy comparison this com- 
fortable winter journey of the fine battalion 
whose transit through the country on railroads 
atSracted much attention. 


Tue Sournern Forts.—Last week all the 
United States forts and arsenals in Louisiana 
were seized by the forces of the State. ‘There 
was nO opposition except at Baton Rouge, 
where Major Llaskins, in command of two 
companies of soldiers, refused at first to sur- 
render. Six companies of State troops were 
displayed, and after a conference between the 
Major and the Governor, the former gave up 
the arsenal. All the important forts at the 
South, except a part of the works at Pensa- 
cola, Fort Sumpter, Fort Monroe, Fort Wash- 
ington, on the Potomac, and Fort Mellenry, 
are now in possession of the secessionists. 


Missovrr.—A despatch from St. Louis, of + 


the 11th inst., states that by order of General 
Scott, the Federal troops took possession of 
the Sab Treasury, Custum Ilouse, and Post- 
office building in that city. : 


Unton Resotutions 1n New Yorx.—Both 
branches of the New York Scate Legislature 
have adopted a preamble and resolutions, pre- 
sented by Speaker Littlejohn, commending 
the recent message of President Buchanan, 
tendering to him whatever aid in men and 
money he may require to enforce the laws, 
complimenting the Union-loving Representa- 
tives and citizens of the Border Slave States 
upon the patriotism and courage with which 
they stand by the Union, and requesting the 
Governor to send copies of the resolutions to 
the President and Governors of all the States. 
In the Senate they were amended by declaring 
that treason exists in one or more States, and 
only one voted against them; in the assembly 
there were 117 votes in favour of, and only 2 
against them. 


Census Itew.—Governor Morgan, of New 
York, announced in his late message, and the 
statement was based upon official information 
received from Washington, that the total popu- 
lation of the United States is 31,374,856, and 
the population of New York State, is 3,827,000. 


e Fort Pickens —A dispatch from Charles- 
ton states that the commander of the United 
States troops at Pensacola, Florida, imitating 
Major Anderson, has abandoned all the forts 
in the harbour except Fort Pickens, where he 
has concentrated his men. 


young Jady in Indianapolis, Indiana, arose in 
her sleep the other night, and cut off her hair 
as close as it could be cropped by a psniton- 
tiary barber. When she got up in the morn- 
ing and looked in the glass she was horrified, 
and complained that some one had shorn her 
head while she slept. 


Horse Rartroap 1n Caina.—Mr. G. N. 
Train, of Boston, in a letter to the London 
Daily News, characteristically offers to go out 
to lay a tram road for horse carriages from 
Tien-tsin to thé Chinese capital. 


A New Copper Mine.—A block of copper 
ore has been sent to Quebec, Canada, from 


which indicates great richness. The placer is 
a mile long, and the supply is said to be inex- 
haustible. 


A Cotiector Arrestep.—J. N. Merriman, 
collector of the port of Georgetown, South 
Carolina, has been arrested by the people of 
Georgetown on the charge of treason against 
the State. Mr. Merriman has been discharg- 
ing his duty as a United States officer, and 
has kept Mr. Buchanan informed of the pro- 
gress of rebellious movements in his vicinity 


Consrrracy To Caprure Wasuincton.—It 
has been asserted in the daily papers that a 
wide-spread conspiracy exists, having for its 
object to seize the city of Washington and the 
public buildings, archives, and other govern- 
ment property therein, for the government 
uses of a Southern Confederacy, before the 4th 
of March next, to prevent the inauguration of 
the President elect, and thus endeavour to 
overthrow the Government. In consequence 
of this plot, General Scott has made full pre- 
parations to quell, or rather prevent any out- 
break at Washington, he having stationed 
troops in different parts of the city, though the 
rumours that all the public buildings are 
closely guarded is greatly exaggerated. 


Paysictans 1n THE Unitep Srartes.—In 
Massachusett& there is one physician to 605 
inhabitants; in New York, one physician to 
610 inhabitants; in Pennsylvania, one to 561; 
in North Cirolina, one to 802; in Ohio, one to 
every 465; in Maine, one to every 884; and in 
California, one to every 860. The whole num- 
ber of physicians in the United States is 40,481. 


Conaress.—The present Congress is fast 
diminishing in numbers, by the withdrawal of 
members from the seceding States. The South 
Carolina delegation withdrew a few weeks 
ago; Senator Chesnut has taken his adieu, and 
_ Mississippi delegation left on Saturday 

ast. 


Anoruer Suspension Barpce.—Mr. J Rob- 
eling, of ‘l'renton, builder of the Niagara Falls 
Suspension Bridge, is now engaged upon a 
work almost equally great, on the Danville 
and Lexington Rail Road, Kentucky. That 
road is building a bridge on the suspension 
principle, which will be 1324 feet long, and 
which will connect the sides of a gorge 300 
feet deep. 


PennsyLvania.—The Andrew G. Cur- 
tin was inaugurated Governor of Pennsylvania, 
on Tuesday, 15th inst., at the Capitol at Har- 
risburgh, with considerable ceremony; there 
was a large military and civic procession. At 
12 o’clock, the Rev. Mr. Cattell offered up an 
earnest prayer, after which the oaths of office 
were administered to the Governor elect by 
the Ilon. Robert M. Palmer, Speaker of the 
Senate. Governor Curtin then proceeded to 
deliver his inaugural address. It is concili- 
atory in its character in relation to national 
affairs, and approves of making it the interest 
of all sections to remain in the Union. P 


Great Fire.—A very destructive fire occurred 
at Halifax, Nova Scotia, on Saturday night, 
12th inst. Fifty-nine business establishments 
were laid in ruins, including several public 
offices; the death of one man who was endea- 
vouring to extinguish the flames is certainly 
known, while several others are supposed tu be 
buried beneath the fallen walls. 


EartuquakeE aT THE Soutno.—In Atlanta, 
Georgia, on Thursday, the 3d inst., a shock of 
an earthquake was distinctly felt. The IJn- 
telligencer says:—‘‘The sky was clear and 
cloudless at the time, and the sun unusually 
brilliant. It was particularly noticed by those 
residing in solid stone buildings, such as our 
banks here. The types rattled in the cases in 
our job office. It was not followed by the se- 
cond slight shock usual in tropical countries, 
nor have we heard the usual rumbling noise.” 


A Case ror $10,000.—The Press says that 
the Treasurer of the Hartford Carpet Com- 
pany went from Hartford to Thompsonville on 
Monday, having in his possession nearly $10,- 
000, with which to pay the operatives in the 
factory. The package containing the money 
was placed on a seat by his side, and when he 
left the cars he also left the money. He 
was soon on the road, and Springfield was 


reached in thirty minutes—distance eight 
miles—and the package found safe, one of the 


brakesmen sitting upon ‘it while eating his | 


dinner. 


RevoLutionary So.prers.—During the year 
which has just closed, twenty suldiers of the 
Revolution have diedXfour of whom were of 
New England, viz: Holmes Greenwood, Rhode 
Island; David Bustwick, Connecticut; Reuben 
ee Massachusetts; and Ralph Farnham, of 
Maine. 


New Express Company.—A new company is 
being formed for an express business through- 
out the United States, to be called the * Cunti- 
nental Express Company.” There will be 
fifteen Trustees in its management, composed 
of bankers and railroad men ino the country. 
The capital is $1,000,000 in cash. Stephen 
H. Alden, President of the Albany Exchange 
Bank, it is said, has the offer of the presi- 
dency. 


An Oto Parp.—Nathaniel 
Willis, whose name is personally connected 
with the editorial fraternity as editor of the 
first religious newspaper that was established 
in the world—the old Boston Recorder—has 
recently received a letter from an old sub- 
scriber, containing thirty dollars for the 
principal and interest of three years’ sub- 
scription to the Jecorder, due twenty-three 
years ayo. 


Foreign Hews, 


FROM EUROPE. 


The steamship Bohemian brings London advices 
to the lst of January. 

Nothing of moment had occurred in Great Bri- 
tain since previous advices, except that the rates of 
discount had been advanced by the Bank of Eng- 
land to six per cent. 

The weather continued unusually cold through- 
out England, the thermometer in some localities 
sinking below zero. 

The winter throughout France had set in with 
frost and snow. 

It is reported that England and France had 
come to an understanding with regard to Venetia, 
and that a joint commission would shortly be sent 
to Vienna urging the cession of Venetia without 
territorial recompense, 

A party favouring the annexation of Rome to 
Sardinia made a demenstration in the Cathedral of 
St. Peter at Rome on the 23d ult, 


FRANCE. 


The Empress Engenie is not allowed to attend 
Cabinet meetings as formerly. The Paris corres- 
pondent of the London Herald says that the war- 
like preparations of France are ona far larger scale 
than at the same period in 1858. The Paris Patrie 
says the Emperor is purchasing steamers in France 
to convert them into men of-war and _ transports. 
A Berlin letter states that for some weeks past the 
purchase of horses had been made in eastern Prus- 
sia fur the French and Piedmontese Governments. 


ITALY. 


The bombardment of Gaeta was continued with 
vigour, and the batteries were nearly ready to 
commence bombarding the place from the sea- 
sile. The King, Francis the Second, takes 
refuge on board a Spanish vessel every night, 
and returns to Gaeta in the morning. The 
Spanish ambassador left his palace on account 
of its being riddled with bullets. Two officers 
have been struck while standing near the king. 
New Sardinian batteries can be seen, and are evi- 
dently ready to take part in the bombardment. 
The garrison of Gaeta had been diminished in 
number by the dismissal of a portion of the Royal 
Guard, whose fidelity was doubtful. The remain 
ing defenders are reported to be in a very deplora- 
ble condition. It is reported that the Garikaldian 
party are likely to obtain a majority at the elections 
to the Italian Parliament. The Italian correspon- 
dent of the London Times says that the year 1861 
will not, perhaps, grow very old before the French 
troops will be in possession of Genoa, and possibly 
Naples itself. The former Kingdom of the Two 
Sicilies, and portions of the Papal States, have 
been incorporated into the new Kingdom of Italy. 
The French fleet have left Gaeta. Victor Em- 
manuel is at Turin. 

AUSTRIA. 

The Times’ correspondent at Vienna is confident 
that nothing but brute force can induce the Aus- 
trian Government to quit the quadrilateral. The 
Emperor of Austria has pardoned and liberated 
Count Tekeli, he having promised for the future to 
be a faithful subject. ‘The Emperor has also sanc- 
tioned the incorporation of Modena with Hungary. 


HUNGARY. 


The Emperor of Austria has sanctioned the 
resolutions of the Conference of Grau, and resolved 
upon convoking the Hungarian Diet for February 
next. Accounts from Hungary were very satisfac- 
tory. ° The anti-Austrian agitation in Hungary is 
rapidly tending to a crisis of grave importance, 
“No taxes are now paid;” in the more remote 
parts of the kingdom “the peasants are beginning 
to produce their long hoarded Kossuth notes;” new 
notes, bearing the signatures of the ex-Governor, 
Klapka, and Duschek, as well as French and Sar- 
dinian coins, are said to be in active circulation, 


TURKEY. 


The Turkish government has at last agreed to 
settle the claims for the outrages upon Christians 
at Yeddo. They are to be paid in full in Turkish 
consols at 53. 


INDIA. 

Accounts from Calcutta are to November 23. 
Nana Sahib was reported at Thibet, with several 
thousand followers and plenty of money! Sir Hugh 
Rose’s prompt measures had stopped further in- 
subordination in the army. 


CHINA. 


From China, it is reported that the Allies were 
to quit Pekin on November 8. A copy of the treaty 
had reached England. The Emperor apologizes 
for the offences committed by his government; al- 
lows a British Embassy to reside at Pekin; agrees 
to pay an indemnity of $15,000,000, and to open 
the port of Tien tsin to foreign commerce; author- 
izes emigration from China; and lastly, cedes Kow- 
loon to Great Britain. The value of the property 
destroyed in bringing the Chinese to terms exceed- 
ed $10,000,000. The palaces, temples, &c. de- 
stroyed occupied a space of six or seven miles in 
extent, and it took two days to set fire to and de- 
stroy the buildings. On the day peace was signed 
Lord Elgin and Sir Hope Grant entered Pekin, 
accompanied by an escort of 600 men and 100 
officers of regiments. Lord Elgin was carried in 
his state chair by the Chinese, dressed in scarlet. 
Sir Robert Napier’s division lined the streets as 
Lord Elgin passed, and followed at intervals, taking 
up a strategetical position in case of treachery. 
His lordship was received by Prince Kung. Lord 
Elgin’s manner was stern and calm. He motioned 
Kung to a seat on his right, which is considered 
the lowest seat. On the return of the ambassador 
and commander in chief, the streets were occupied 
by the troops, so that the capital of the Chinese 
empire was in actual possession of the British. 
Prince Kung said to Lord Elgin that many mis 
takes had been made in their intercourse with 
foreigners, but he hoped for a new state of things. 
The prize-money taken at the Emperor’s Summer 
Palace amounts to $115,000, and is made up of 
$70,000 of silver, which the French handed over 
‘as British share, and $15,000 realized in the sale 
by auction of articles taken by British officers. 
General Montauban is said to have realized 
$50,000 as his share. 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 


Later Cape of Good Hope dates are received. 
British Kaffria was proclaimed a separate colony 
on the 30th of October. 1e territory between 
the rivers of Keiskamma and Great Kei consti- 
tutes the dependency. A league had been formed 
in the eastern provinces to procure a separation 
from the west. Meetings in favour of this move- 
ment had taken place in all the principal towns of 
the east, and large sums had been subscribed for 
the same object. The British had captured a sla- 
ver, with seven hundred and sixty-five sJaves on 
board. She was taken into port and condemned. 


FROM LIBERIA. 


The African Repository for January contains ad- 
vices from Liberia to the early part of November. 
The United States Consul, the Rev. John Seys, 
writes to the Rev. Mr. McLane, the Financial 
Secretary of the American Colonization Society, as 
follows: 

Moyrovia, October 17, 1860. 

My Dear Sir—I wrote to you very fully by Dr. 
Young, and have now the startling announcement 
to make, that the barque Cora came into this port 
on Sunday evening last, the J4th, with six hun- 
dred and ninety-four recaptured Africans, a prize 
to our flagship Constellation. Thus, since the 
2ist of August, no less than two thousand one 


hundred and seventy seven Congoes have been — 


thrown on my care, besides those by your three 
ships. 

1 am very much perplexed to find cloth with 
which to clothe these naked savages, and money 
to cash my drafts for their support. I have ex- 
hausted every thing in the place, and not two- 
thirds are supplied. Very respectfully yours, 

Joun Seys, U. S. Agent Liberated Africans. 


A letter written on board the United States ship 
Constellation says:—*“To increase the vigilance of 
the men stationed at the “lookouts,’ Captain 
Nicholas offered a reward of fifty dollars to be 
paid to the person first sighting a vessel with 
slaves on board; and, after the capture of the Cora, 


-paid the above amount to one of the seamen. 


Since her capture the reward has been raised to 
one hundred and twenty, the ward-room officers 
giving fifty,and tha steerage twenty. Hereafter 


slavers had better give the Constellation a wide 
berth.” 

President Benson, in a letter written on the 3ist 
of October, after expressing some fears that so large 
a number of re captured Africans, thrown upon them | 
so suddenly and so unexpectedly, may cause some 
perplexity to find sufficient food and clothing for 
them, thus concludes his letter:—*“I close this sheet 
by stating that our public affairs are moving on as 
usual. Some seem to apprehend considerable 
scarcity of domestic provisions withia a few 
months, owing to the great influx of re captives; 
for at this rate, by the close of December we shall 
have from 800U to 10,000 of these unfortunate, 


helpless people in our midst—a population within | 


a fraction of the Americo Liberian population. 
This scarcity may take place with respect to cas- 
sada, potatoes, &c., until the new crops mature 
next year; but such has been the abundance of 
rice produced this aad last year, as that, with 
means to purchase, enough can be bought to feed 
20,000. And if this government should be placed 
in possession of sufficient means, it can receive and 
properly train as many as 20,000, with our present 
civilized population.” 


WHOLESALE PRICE CURRENT. 


CORRECTED FOR THE PRESBYTERIAN, 


Olive, @gallon . 
—— pint .. 


quart. . 
Linseed, American 


Now York. Philadelphia, 
ASHES, 
Pot, let s't, 1WWibs . At 5.00 4.42) 5.12} 
Pearl . « « 5.00 5.125 5.12} 
BEESWAX 
Yello es ee 31 @ 34 22 @ 33 
COFFEE 
Cuba, 12 @ 13 124 124 
Laguyra,do. . 13} is} 13} 
Triage, do. lly lu 10) 
Mocha, do . . 15 lig 1 16) 
Maracaibo, Ghia « 13} « lt 13 13% 
Rio, do. « « « hig 13 li 13 
St. Domingo, do. ll lz llj 123 
CUOTTON.—(Casu.) 
Louisiana and Mississippi 10 | 8 14 
N. Alabama & Teunessee yy 13} 8 134 
Carolina and Georgia . . vi 13} 8 135 
FEATHERS. 
Fairand good 4% 45 +5 
Prime . . SH. ee . 4 @ 5u a7 43 
Mackerel, No.1 bbl . . . 1%.00 15.00 14.50 16.50 
No. 2 . 10.50 12.00 9.50 14.50 
No. 3 5.00 v.00 v.25 
No. 3, small 4.25 5.00 4.75 5.00 
Herring, pickled, bbl . . 32.75 4.50 2.75 4 50 
Herring, bos « « e 1a 15 17 20 
Herring,scaled ... 21 « 23 28 30 
_Cod, dry, lizlbs.. « @ 4.00 8.00 3.50 
FLOUR, — 
Pennsylvania, bbl . 5.75 5.75 5.62} 
——extragfancy 6.00 6.50 5.75 6.50 
Western, Penn’a, & Uhio 5.5 @ 7.25 5.374 5.635 
Brandywine ... 6.25 6.57} 6.00 6.25 
Scraped e 4.123 4.25 4.75 5.00 
Rye Fluur . . « « ae 4..0 3.75 4.00 
Corn Meal, Pennsylvania 3.00 3.10 2.75 3.00 
Brandy wine 8.50 3.00 8.374 
GRAIN. 
Wheat, Pennsylvania red 1.23 1.38 1.30 1.33 
w ite 1.25 1.60 l.av 1.50 
Southern red . « « « 1.30 1.33 1.32 1.35 
Southern white .... 41.35 1.00 1.45 1.05 
RYE. 
P ennsylvania 6 75 76 75 76 
Southern 72 73 72 
CORN. 
Yellow (Old) . « « « 7i @ 74 @ 72 
New do. . 63 @ 67 Go @ 65 
White... 71 @ 74 w 
OATS 
Pennsylvania ..... 987 38 35 @ 355 
Southern . . « &6 365 B54 Sty 
Barley, Ohio & New York 73 T3 75 
FRUIT. 
Raisins, bunch, box . . . 1.75 2.10 1.9 @ 2.00 
half boxes 95 1.05 1 ‘1.05 
quarter boxes. . 45 52 54 
—— kegs . 3.75 @ 4.00 
layer 2.00 2.20 2.10 2.25 
seedless . ... 4.00 4.00 4.25 
Almonds, softshelled .. ll 1a 17 
— hard shelled. . 6 10 7 v 
Apples, —_ @ bbl. . . 1.00 3.00 1.50 @ 3.00 
——dried do. . « 4 
Cranberries, @®bbl . . . 5.0u 12.00 8.00 14.00 
Ginger, green, @lb.. . 10 il 
Citron, d 173 19 ls 21 
Oranges, box 1.50 5.00 8.0u 4.00 
Leimous, do e 70 3..U0 3.50 3.62 
Figs, Smyrna, ea 5 14 4 13 
Peaches, unpared. .. 63 9 5. 8 
Ground Nuts, bushel .. 1.25 1.75 1.25 2.00 
HIDES. 
City slaughter 33 7 8} 6 
Carraccas « e 21 22 ly 21 
LEATHER. 
8 anish G0l6 « 19 g 20 26 28 
LUMBER. 
Flooring, Yellow Pine. . 17.00 35.00 16.50 21.00 
White Pine, Susquehanna 20.00 30.00 14.00 17.00 
Yellow Pine, Virginia, . 15.00 16.00 13.00 14.50 
Hemlock, Lehigh. . . . 7.00 14.00 7.00 10.00 
Spruce Flooring . . . « 138.00 15.00 15.00 16.00 
8 gies, Cc N a 3 12.00 35.00 18.00 24.00 
MOLASSES.. 
Cuba, Muscovado .. « 20 254. 21 
Clayed ee. 13 20 ly 
Trinidad . « 24 27 20 
Porte Rico « « 35 27 
New Orleans, @bbl. . . 34 37h 35 
Steam Syrup « 26 32 
OILS. 
.00 
50 
50 
53 
45 
95 


Whale Crude . 
Winter. . 
Sperm Winter... . 1 . 
Lar do .00 
PROVISIONS. 
Beef, Mess, Bbbl . .. 9.F0 11.00 12.00 14 
Prime 4.50 6.00 6.00 6 
Pork, Mees « « e's 17.125 17.75 1s. 
Prim@ s ¢ « 13.124 @ 13.45 16.00 16 
Clear . 21.00 19.00 20 
Hams,smoked , .° 104 133 1 
do. in salt & pickle 8} 84 2 
Sides, smoked. . . 93 10 9} 
—- do in salt & pickle 73 8} 
Shoulders smoked ... 74 8 8 
do in ealG. « « eo 53 6 67 
Killed Hogs 7.12) 63 7 
Dried Beef . . « « « e 103 ll 10 10} 
Butter, Firkin. . . . 12 18 12 17 
—— solid, in kegs $6 ll 14 9 ll} 
« « ¢ 19 16 19 
Lard, Jersey ... 103 ll ll 
Westernkeg .. . 11} « 113 
103 10} 105 
Rice, Carolina. . . « « 8.624 3.75 8.573 4.00 
SEEDS. 
Cloverseed, bushel . . . 4.87} 5.50 4.50 5.12} 
Herd Grass . « « « « 250 2.625 2.25 
SUGARS. 
Brazilwhite 6.50 6.75 6.50 7.25 
—— brown . « $.25 5.75 5.50 6.25 
Havana white .... 8.50 7.50 8.00 
brown and yellow. 6.12} @ 8.00 5.25 7.00 
Mastin 5.30 6.00 5.70 5.62} 
New Orleans ... 6.50 8.25 6.00 7.25 
clarified . of 9.50 7 50 8.25 
uba .. ee o « 6.75 5.25 6.75 
Porto Rico 7.25 5.50 7.25 


strong, her impulses age and noble, and she 


a purpose, for the glery of God. 


honesty and integri 


fe No guilt was found in 
her mouth or in her heart. 


er convictions were 


was ever fearless for the truth and the right. She 
did not pretend to regard with a like amiable 
indifference or complacency the virtues of the 
good and the vices of the wicked. Yet she was 
kind and} gentle to the evil, and them that were 
out of the way. And her whole nature was _— 
vaded and imbued with a bright and genial hu- 
mour, which gave tho indescribable cherm of 
genius to ber conversation. and made her society 
a delight to those around her. even in the pains 
and anguish of a mortal sickness. But in her 
religious life all these rare qualities found their 
largest and deepest expression. She lived with @ 
le In her 
‘hristian experience one could realize and appre- 
ciate the passionate exclamations of the Pealmist’s 
devotions. “O how I love thy law! It is my 
meditation day and night.” “« heart and m 
flesh crieth out for the living God ” “How ami- 
able are thy tabernacles! Lord God of hosts!” The _ 
honest Christian faith which she had so long pro- 
fessed sustained her through a painful and weari- 
some illness, and her severe sufferings were 
borne in patient, silent submission. Her place 
can never be filled in the hearts and the homes 
of those who loved her, but the memory of her 
blessed life is so precious and satisfying, and her 
image is so bright and distinct, that her living 

resence seems still in our midst to cheer, to com- 
urt, and to guide us.—Communica ted. 


Died, in Washington, District of Columbia, on 


the 6th of December, 1860, Colonel MICHAEL 


NOURSE. He was born in Charlestown, Vir- 
ginia, on the Ist of September, 1778. In early 
youth he gave his heart to God, and devoted him- 
self to his service. For fifty-seven years he was 
connected with the Treasury Department of the 
United States. For fifty-three years he was a 
ruling elder in the Presbyterian Church. Father 
of a large family, he had the pleasure of hearin 
three of his sons preach the everlasting gospel. 
Of the strictest integrity, truthful and upright in 
all his dealings, he commanded, in the’ highest 
degree, the respect and confidence of all who 
knew him. Into all the relations of life he car- 
ried the ornament of a meek and quiet spirit; but 
his crowning glory was his faith in Christ, and 
devotedness to his cause. His closing hours were 
radiant with a light from heaven. Preparation 
to die had been the pores work of his life, 
and when the pins of the earthly tabernacle be- 
gan to be removed, and the structure seemed just 
ready to fall, his soul was kept in “ perfect ” 
His last prayer was, “ Do come, dear mand deem 
and take thy redeemed servant home.”—Com., 
Died, at Spruce Creek, Huntingdon county, 

Pennsylvania, on Tuesday, the 8th inst., Mrs, 
ANNIE DORSEY, wife of Mr. Robert A. Dorsey, 
and daughter of My. William Dorris of Hunting- 
don, in the twenty-ninth year of her a In this 
death society has lost an ornament, the ranks of 
good mothers has been diminished, and by one 
who, though a young mother, gave promise of 
wisdom that would associate her name with such 
as the mother of Lemuel and the mother of Timo- 
thy, whose children might unconditionally be 
charged, *Forsake not the law of thy mother.” 
The greatest losers by this dispensation are two 
little girls and an infant boy, now deprived of 

rayers and attentions which no other hands or 

eart can replace. For acquaintances, whose 
only account of this death is this notice, it is 
added that it was one which taught others how to 
die. All cannot hope to die in the enjoyment of 
such brilliant triumph as we often hear of. But 
all may hope, by divine grace, to die like this 
sister, meekly resigned to God’s will, while quietly, 
like a child, reposing in Christ. She felt sorry 
to leave kind friends; she felt anxious about her 
children; but she committed the latter to God, - 
and as to the furmer, she felt it was better to be 
with Jesus. Bonar's sweet hymn, “I heard the 
voice of Jesus,” &c., her favourite, and often re- 
peated on her death-bed, happily indicates the 
character of her death.— Comn unicated, 


Hotices. 


ACKNOWLEDGM ENT.—The undersigned 
gratefully acknowledges the receipt of the re- 
maining. half of a bank bill for five hundred dol- 
lurs from “8S. D.,” for the Boa-d of Domestic Mis- 
sions. 8S. D. Powe, Treasurer. 
Philadelphia, January 14, 1861. 


SABBATH SCHOOL ANNIVERSARY.— The 
Sabbath schools of the Cohocksink Presbyterian 
Church will celebrate their Twenty-first Anniver- 
sary in said church to-morrow (Sabbath) after- 
noon, 20th inst., at half-past two o’clock. The 
services will be conducted by the pastor, assisted 
by the Rev. Dr. Nevin and Paul T. Jones, Esq. 


SERMON TO CHILDREN.—The monthly ser- 
mon to children and youth will be preached to- 
morrow (Sabbath) afternoon, 20th inst., at half- 

ast three o'clock, in the West Spruce Street 

resbyterian Church, corner of Spruce and Seven- 
teenth streets, Philadelphia. 

UNION PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH.— 
vice will be held, until further notice, in the 
Union Presbyterian Church, Thirteenth street be- 
low Spruce, ae a Rev. Robert Gamble 
pastor, at three o'clock in the afternoon, ins 
of the evening service. | 

PRESBYTERY OF LUZERNE.—The Presby- 
tery of Luzerne will meet in Scranton, Pennsyl- 
vania, on the fourth Tuesday of January, 1861, at 


half- past seven o’clock. 
: N. G. Parks, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF SUSQUEHANNA.— The 
Presbytery of Susquehanna will hold its next 
stated meeting in Wysox, Pennnsylvania, on 
Tuesday, the 29th inst., at seven o’clock, P. M. 

Jutius Foster, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF WINNEBAGO.—The Pres- 
bytery of Winnebago will meet in the Presby- 
terian church of Fond du Lac, Wisconsin, on 
Thursday, the 31st inst., at seven o’clock, P. M. 

H. M. Roserrson, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF NEW BRUNSWICK.— 
The Presbytery of New Brunswick will mect on 
Tuesday, the Ist of February next, in the Lecture- 
room of the First Presbyterian Church, Princeton, 


New Jersey, at eleven o’clock, A. M. 
A. D. Waite, Stated Clerk. 


On Monday evening, the 7th inst., by the Rev. 
John White, Mr. Jositan McMurtraie of Summit 
Hill, Pennsylvania, to Miss Lucy L. Gosueg of 
Connecticut. 

By the Rey. J. M. Rittenhouse, on the 20th ult., 
Mr. Josian Borers to Miss Hansan Herpue- 
BAUGH; on the Ist inst., Mr. Apner Jackson to 
Miss MArGaret Stewart; on the same day, Dr. 
Henry Ravus of Drumore to Miss Kataerine 
J. Mopperwe tt of Columbia; on the 3d inst., Mr. 
Hervey to Miss Catnertve Poeneaar, 
all of Lancaster county, Pennsylvania. 

On Tuesday, the Ist inst., by the Rev. Joseph 
D. Smith, Mr. Joan J. Futtron of York county, 
Pennsylvania, to Miss Sauurs A., daughter of Mr. 
Joan Heaps of Harford county, Maryland. 


In Mobile, Alabama, on the 3d inst., by the 
Rev. J. W. E. Ker, Mr. Witutam B. Denngrt to 
Miss Carrig M. Horton, both of Mobile. 

On Thursday, the 10th inst., at Waynesburg, 
Chester county, by the Rev. J. C. Thom, Mr. 
ApAam Ranck of Lancaster county to Miss Catna- 
RinE CoLtemayx Of Morgantown, Pennsylvania. 

On the 14th inst., by. the Rev. Henry Steele 
Clarke, Mr. Georas W. Ramsay of Reading, Penn- 
sylvania, to Miss Saran H., daughter of Mr. 
Joun SHarpvess of Philadelphia. 

On the 13th of December, by the Rev. Dr. J. 
S. Woods, Samuget Barr, Esq., to Mrs. CATHERINE 
A. Sree.y, both of Lewistown, Mifflin county, 
Pennsylvania. 


Obituary. 


[AW Obttuaries over three lines to be paid for in advance, 


five cents for every line, nine words lo a line.] 


Died, suddenly, of congestion of the brain, in 
Jersey City, New Jersey, on the morning of the 
Ist inst, ARCHIBALD MclI. HENDERSON, 
aged twenty-seven years, only son of the late 
David Henderson, Esq., of Jersey City. 

Died, in Burlington, Iowa, on the 3d inst., of 
dyptheria, NELLIE IRWIN, only daughter of Dr. 
G. R. and KATE HENRY, a one year and 
eighr months. 

Died, in Greenwich, New Jersey, on Sunday 
morping, the 6th inst, WALLACE, youngest 
child of J. Y. SAMPSON and HANNAH M. 
BROWN, aged nearly five years. 

Died, at San Antonio, Texas, of apoplexy, on 
the 17th ult. STEPHEN CLAY KING, Esq., for 
many years a ruling elder in the Presbyterian 
Church of Waynesville, Georgia. In the death of 


Mr. King, the Presbyterian Church has lost a. 
most ardent friend and liberal supporter—one» 


ever ready to advance her interests, and whose 

devotion but ceased with his life. O! that God 

may raise up friends to fill the void his death has 

created. Lovisa. 
jes New York Observer copy. 

Died, on Friday, the 4th inst., at Norborne 
Hall, near Martinsburgh, Virginia, Mrs. ELIZA- 
BETH STROTHER, wite of Colonel John Strotber, 
of the Berkeley Springs, aged sixty-four years. 
To every completed human life there attaches a 
tender interest, a deep significance, which cause-a 
reflecting mind to hesitate in attempting to gather 
up its results, and to delineate the features of the 
character which formed and animated it. It 
would be impossible to avoid the pressure of such 
a feeling in paying this humble tribute of respect 
to the memory of this eminent Christian lady. 
To her, life itself, in its simplest aspect, was con- 
sciously the gift of God, an element of power, the 
right and full use of which involved the highest 
responsibility. Hence it became in action and in 
passion a positive substantive reality, marked b 
a consistency of design, a unity of purpose, whic 
one could as little fail to see and to understand as 
the shining of the sun in the heavens at noondéy. 
Mrs. Strother was endowed with a mind*remark- 
ably vigorous, fertile, and acute, which had been 
cultivated in youth and age by the wholesome 
influence of retined and intellectual society. Yet 
her nature was too broad and humane to be satis- 
fied with mere social enjoy ments, or to be dwarfed 
and trammelled by rigid conformity and obedi- 
ence to mere conventional usages and duties. Her 
boundless charity, her self-denying, self. sacrificing 
benevolence flowed out upon every fellow-crea- 
ture, whose common humanity appealed to the 
sympathies of her heart and the services of her 
hands. And this, not passively or negatively, 
for, like her blessed Master, her life was spent in 
going about doing good. Mrs. Strother’s charac- 
ter was marked by great simplicity and direct- 
ness, and the most unflinching, uncompromising 


EW BOOKS.—Thoughts on 
Being Contributions to Homiletics. By J. 
W. Alexander, D.D. $1.25. e 

Notes on New Testament Literature and Eccle- 
siastical History. By J. Addison Alexander, D.D. 
$l. 

The Presbyterian Historical Almanac for 1861. 
$1.12. 

Sermons Preached in Westminster Abbey. By 
R. C. Trench, D.D. $1. 

England’s Yeomen. From Life in the Nine- 
teenth Century. By M. L. Charlesworth, author 
of “ Ministering Children.” $1. 

Notes on Scripture. By Joel Jones, LL.D. $2.50. 

Hymns of the Ages. Second Series. $1.25. 

Martin’s Natural History. Second Series. $1.50. 

Autobiography of the Kev. Dr. Alexander Car- 
lyle, Minister of Inveresk. Containing Memorials 
of the Men and Events of His Time. $1.25. 

Rev. Dr. Burrowes’ Commentary on the Song of 
Solomon. $1.25. 

Charles Norwood; or, Errin 
By the author of “Dick and 
75 cents. 

Working and Waiting; or, Patience in Well 
Doing. 50 cents. 

The Life of Trust. A Narrative of the Lord’s 
Dealings with the Rev. George Muller. $1.25. 

Hamilton’s Lectures on Logic. 8vo. $3. 

Hamilton’s Lectures on Metaphysics. $3. 

The Pulpit of the American Revolution ; or, the 
Political Sermons of the Period of 1776. $1.25. 

Annan on the Difficulties of Arminian Metho- 
dism. Fifth edition. 75 cents. 

Rev. Dr. Boardman’s Supplementary Hymns. 
Arabesque, 60 cents; or, Arabesque, gilt edges, 
75 cents. 

China and Japan. Being a Narrative of the 
Cruise of the Powhattan, Including an Account of 
the Japanese Embassy to the United States. II- 
lustrated with Portraits of the Ambassadors. By 
Lieutenant J. D. Johnston. $1.50. 

Commentary on the Epistles of St. John, in 
continuation of the Work of Olshausen. By Dr. 
John H. A. Ebrard. $2. 

#.* Any of the above sent by mail on receipt of 
the price. 

For sale by 

WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. 606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
jan 19—3t 


and Repentin 
is Friend Fidue” 


LIFTON HALL.—Under this name a private 
Asylum for the reception and treatment of a 
limited number of the Insane, of both sexes, has 
been recently constructed on the most approved 
len for the comfort and recovery of the health of 
its inmates. Clifton Hall is situated in a beauti- 
ful part of the country, within a few miles of 
Philadelphia. 
Managers.—John Bell, M.D., Hon. William 


A. Porter, Hon. William Strong, Juseph Car- 


gon, M.D., Samuel Henry Dickson, M.D., Hermaa 
Cope, Esq., Charles Kelly, Eaq., Oborn Levis, Esq., 
Francis Tete, Esq., Morton McMichael, Esq., Rev. 
William P. Breed, Rev. John Jenkins, D.D. & 
For particulars apply to the subscriber, 
R. A. GIVEN, M. D., 
Clifton Hall, Kellysville, near Philadelphia. 
sep 8—ly 


DGEHILL SCHOOL.—The Edgehill School, 

{ Princeton, New — will re- on Wed- 
nesday, January 30th, with every advantage for 
the education of Boys both in the Elementary 
and higher English branches, in Ancient and 
Modern Languages, Book-keeping, and all the 
departments of a complete school course. 

The Classical department is under the care of 
the Rev. Thomas W. Cattell, formerly arses 0 
of the School. The French teacher resides in the 
family, and converses freely with the pupils in his 
native languege. 

Terms.—$250 per annum. Boys are received 
at any time when there are vacancies, and 
charged only from time of admission. 

For Circulars, or other information, address 

Rev. J. P. HUGHES, Principal. 
jan 19—6t? 


LANK BOOKS, STATIONERY, &c.— The 
undersigned takes pleasure in saying to his 

old friends and customers that he has just received 
a general assortment of Blank Books, Albums, 
Stationery, and Notions, which he will sell cheap 
for cash. Address . > 

H. W. CROTZER, Post Master, 
Lewisburg, Pennsylvania. 

pea Advertising and Subscriptions for News- 
papers and Magazines received, and Collections 
from Cities and Towns promptly attended to. 


jan 19—3t© 
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Corns, Mepats, axp Saas, Movery. 
Described. With ea Sketch of 
, she History of Coins and Coimage, Lostructions 
for Young Collectors, Tables of comparative 
~-garity; Price Lists of ‘English and American 
_» Coins, Medals, Tokens, &c. Edited by W. C. 
~~ Prime, author of «Boat Life in Egypt,” &c. New 
York, 1861, Harper & Brothers. 8vo, pp. 292. 
A collector of coins for sale is a trade like all 
other trades, but a aumismatic student belongs to a 
much higher grade of persons, and his study is a 
science, A casual glance at even a large and 
somewhat perfect collection of coins, may excite in 
,many nothing higher than wonder that so many 
should be brought together, but to one who has de- 
voted himself to the study, every coin has its asso- 
ciated history, and suggests a crowd of thoughts 
slike interesting and important. The artist, the 
aotiquarian, and the historian, have their separate 
interests fn the study, and many a perplexed ques- 
tion in all these departments has received light 
from these little pieces of metal. We have always 
regarded the subject as an attractive one, and hence 
are glad that Mr. Prime has prepared so engaging 


‘and beautiful a book, particularly with a view of 


enlisting disciples, and assisting them in their pur- 
‘suits, The descriptive part of the work is well 
‘prepared ; the various tables are valuable; and the 
very numerous pages of pictured coins are indis- 
pensable. An hour’s examination of the book wiil 
be better than any minute notice which we might 
take of it, and will be sure to win purchasers, and 
stir up a love for the pursuit. The book is particu- 
larly good in reference to American coins. Many 
boys go eagerly for a time in coin collecting, and 
even if afterwards their zeal abates, they do much 
in hynting up materials for those who. pursue the 
study. We wish we could incite hundreds‘in this 
pleasant occupation. 


Tan accorpinc To THE Szc- 
AND THE TasLes or Evsesius. Arranged 
from the Authorized English Translation. By 
Samuel H. Turner, D.D., Professor of Biblical 
Learning and Interpretation of Scripture in the 
Gen. Theological Seminary. 
Anson D. F. Randolph. 12mo, pp. 443. 
Professor Turner has, in the volume before us, 
revived a very ancient work. Ammonius, of 
Alexandria, who was a very careful student of the 
New Testament, arranged the Gospels in the form 
of a harmony, which, although not as perfect as 
some later works, is well worthy of preservation— 
and especially in-its present form, in which the 
tables of Eusebius are added, and the present au- 
thorized English version is substituted for the 
original. What the reader then is to expect in this 
publication is, a simple harmony of the Gospels, 
without note or comment, except what may be 
found in the Preface. It is instructive to read the 
Gospels as harmonized; and while the work before 
us has a special interest for the Biblical student, it 
is adapted to the use of the English reader. 


Wnrat Ws Ear: an Account of the Most Common 
Adulterations of Food and‘ Drink; with Simple 
Tests by which many of them may be detected. 
By Thomas H. Hoskins, M.D. Boston, 1861. 
T. O. H. P. Burnham. 12mo, pp. 218. 

“Where ignorance is bliss, ’tis folly to be wise,” is 

a rule which does net apply to the subject of this 
book. If mercenary wretches are determined to 
sacrifice our lives for their own pecuniary profit, it 
is better that the conspiracy should be exposed, 
Ahat we may take the necessary precautions. The 
author, in a very earnest, as well as intelligent 
manner, examines the subject of adulterations, and 
reveals many startling facts in proof that many of 
the common necessaries of life, as well as many of 
its luxuries, pass throygh a preparatory process 
which renders them deleterious, and often fatal. 
In some cases it is difficult to know how we are to 
guard against such poisoning, but in others, being 
forewarned, we are forearmed. We refer our 
readers to the book for details, and in the meantime 
earnestly warn our young readers against eating 
coloured confections, which derive their beautiful 
red, blue, green, and yellow colours from the most 
noxious poisons. | 

FRAULEIN GUNDERODE AND 

0. 


CoRRESPONDENCE OF 
Batting Von Arnim. Boston, 1861. 
P. Burnham. 12mo, pp. 344. 

The correspondence here translated from the 
German was conducted between a young lady of 
wealthy family, Bettine Von Arnim, and the Canon- 
ness Gunderode, between whom subsisted a ro- 
mantic attachment. The translation gives us no 
further particulars of their history, but refers the 
reader elsewhere. This will, to many, render the 
correspondenee less likely to be understood. Taking 
it as we have it, we find in it a kind of rattling, 
imaginative, transcendental, ideal, and somewhat 
pantheistic ebullition, which, although adorned with 
occasional glimpses of genius, is neither to be com- 
mended or imitated. The connection of Bettine 
with the unprincipled Goethe was not honourable 
to her in our view. We rather wonder that such 
a correspondence should be preserved, and then 
reproduced in another language. 


Srorims or Rarnnow anv Lucky. By Jacob Abbott. 
New York, 1861, Harper §& Brothers. 18mo, 
pp. 192. 

This is one of a series of Abbott’s juvenile 
stories, and, like some of the preceding ones, is so 
natural, so boy-like, that we are not disposed, as 
some, to charge it with being too minute and 
tedious. 

American History. By Jacob Abbott. Illustrated 
with numerous Maps and Engravings. Vol. III, 
The Southern Colonies. New York, 1861, Shel- 
don & Co. 16mo, pp. 286. 

It is Mr. Abbott’s purpose, as he expresses it, to 
narrate, in these volumes, in a clear, simple, and 
intelligible manner, the leading events connected 
with the history of our country. Young readers of 
history will be spécially interested in the narrative 
style of the author. The aboriginal history, in the 
first volume, reviewed a field so full of incident, 
wweculation, legend, and adventure, as to be pecu- 
By attractive. The second voluine did not reach 
us, and now this third comprises a sketch of Colo- 
nial history, a knowledge of which is essential to 
every American. Maps and illustrations are valua- 
ble adjuncts to the descriptive portions, and we 
may safely commend the whole work, judging by 
these specimens. 


Tue Croup A Gotpen Borner. By Helen 
Hazlett, author of the “Heights of Eidelburg.” 
Philadelphia, 1861, T. Elwood Zell. 12mo, 
pp. 412. 

This volume may be classed, we presume, under 
the head of religious novels—that is, it is a tale of 
life, not positively real, although probable, and 
with a strong religious vein running throughout. 
It is from a female hand, and therefore the better 
skilled to portray domestic scenes. It embraces 
sorrowful incidents, which form the cloud, and 
bright ones which constitute the golden border. 
Poetical justice is meted out to the various charac. 
ters—steadfast virtue associated with happiness, 
and selfishness and worldliness with pain and dis- 
appointment. Several of the personages who figure 
are those who have been converted by the power 
of the gospel from Jewish disbelief. As a tale, it 
is well written, and will prove attractive. 


Wuispers From Dreamianp. By Nellie Graham, 
author of “Little Annie’s First Thoughts about 
God.” Philadelphia, Presbyterian Board of Pub- 
lication. 18mo, pp. 128. 
Another well written and prettily illustrated 

publication of our Presbyterian Board, which we 

hand over to our young friends for their opini 
of it. 


Tnoveuts oN PREACHING; being Contributions to 
Homiletics. By the Rev. James W. Alexan- 
der, D.D. . New York, 1861, Charles Scribner. 
12mo, pp. 514. 

_ The history of this posthumous publication is 

this:—The late Dr. James W. Alexander was in 

the habit of jotting down, from time to time, his 
thoughts in the journal which he kept, and espe- 
eially in regard to the ministerial work; these ex- 
tended through a number of years, and were the 
fresh thoughts of the moment, and before his death 
he had some thought of collecting them ina separate 
volume. The purpose, if actually formed, was not 
executed; and it has been left to the affectionate 
care of his brother, the Rev, Samuel D. Alexander, 
to gather np these important fragments, which now 
appear in the’volume before us. [t is to be pre- 
sumed that had the lamented author the opportu- 
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nity of revising these thoughts, and adjusting them | 


for publication, the work would have been more 


- complete; but as they are published in the order of | 


time in which they were written, they will not fail 
to enhance the reputation of Dr. Alexander as a 
careful, constant, and laborious thinker, who never 
seems to have been idle. The volume also em- 
braces some of his articles in the Prince‘on Review 
on the same subject, and a series of Letters to 
Young Ministers, which first appeared in the Pres- 
byterian. We earnestly commend the whole, to 
young ministers especially, as embodying mauy 
valuable suggestions from one who loved the minis- 
try, gave to it his best thonghts, and most beauti- 
fully exemplified it in his life. 


Nores on New Testayent Literature anv Ec- 
CLESIASTICAL History. By Joseph Addison 
Alexander, D.D. New York, 1861, Charles 
Scribner. 12mo, pp. 319. 

In taking up this volume our first feeling is that 
of regret, that it contains all that can be expected 
of those learned and brilliant lectures which gave 
to the author so conspicuous a position as a teacher 


of Biblical Literature and Church History, and | 


which awakened in the minds of his pupils such 
profound respect. The editor of the volume, the 
brother of the author, informs us that it had been 
the purpose of Dr. Alexander to write out these 
Lectures in full, and that he was prevented from 
so doing not only by the pressure of professional 


duty, but from a consciousness that he had not , the existing 


works which obtained a worldwide reputa- 


arrived at that point of perfection which he aimed 
to reach, and to which his daily acquisitions were 
leading him. His comparatively early death put 
an end to all his plans, and in a great measure de- 
prived the world of the results of his rich acquisi- 
tions. What a treasure for students would have 
been these Lectures carefully written out by the 
author! The fragments here collected are highly 
valuable in themselves, and will serve to show 
how broad was the field over which the mind of 
the author expatiated, and to those who heard his 
lectures, will no doubt suggest many interesting 
recollections. 

Tur Caaracter or Jess: Forbidding his Possible 
Classification with Men. By Horace Bushnell. 
New York, 1861, Charles Scribner. 32mo, pp. 173. 
The tenth chapter of Dr. Bushnell’s treatise on 

Nature and the Supernatural is reproduced in this 

beautiful little volume. It is perhaps the best part 

of that work, and is so far valuable as a sober con- 
clusion by a cultivated mind which has been most 
painfully tossed by dangerous speculations. 


PERIODICALS AND PAMPHLETS. 


We have received the Louisville Monthly Medi- 
cal News, Littell’s Living Age, and the January 
number of the Theological and Literary Journal, 
with the following table of contents:—Art. 1. Mr. 
Gascoyne’s Theory of the Apocalypse. 2. Dr. 
Barth's Travels and Discoveries in Africa. 3. Re- 
ply to the Errors and Misrepresentations of J. R. 
Blake. 4. The Golden Image, Daniel iii.; Nebu- 
chadnezzar’s Vision of the Tree, Daniel iv. 5. De- 
signation and Exposition of the Figures in Isaiah, 
Chapter LXI., LXII,and LXIII. 6. Literary and 
Critical Notices. 


For the Presbyterian. 
GOD OUR COUNTRY’S HELP. 


[The tune of the national air, ‘‘God save the 
King,” has been consecrated “America’”’ in this 
land of Republican liberty, and in the Church 
of God, and is now dear to American hearts, in 
connection with the spirited poem, ‘‘ My Coun- 
try, ’tis of Thee,” so often sung in it. If the fol- 
lowing ode, written in the same nieasure, shall 
add any thing to the fervour of true patriot- 
ism and of believing preyer for our beloved 
country in her present and future perils, to 
God be the praise. Wroxina. | 


_ Our God, our fathers’ God, 
Scourged by thy righteous rod, 
Thy hand we see. 
‘Vain is the help of man,” 
Worthless our wisest plan; 
No foe nor woe but can 
Be quelled by Thee. 


Jesus our Saviour King, 
Here at thy feet we bring 
Our sins and fears: 
Thou, thou hast wept and bled; 
Lord, on this hour of dread 
Hope and deliverance shed! 
Behold our tears. 


From Error’s mist and guile, 

From Pride’s unlistening will, 
Our minds release: 

Hush Discord’s angry tone; 

Amongst us, from thy throne, 

Thy voice be heard alone, 
And breathe thy peace. 


If coward Treason lurks, 

Plotting his midnight works, 
Unveil his hand: 

O break his direful arm, 

Dissolve his subtle charm, 

And save from threat’ning harm 
Our native land. 


Spirit of God, inspire 
Our souls with patriot fire ; 
All hearts be true; 
Spurning each false appeal, 
Burning with honest zeal, 
Still in woe and weal, 
To dare and do. 


Thine still our country be, 
“Union and Liberty” 

Ours from the Lord; 
Missioned to bless the earth, 
Hailing its second birth— 
On! in its priceless worth, 

Speeding his word. 


Angelic hosts above 
And sinners saved by love, 
His name adore; 
Soon come the glorious hour, 
Though storm and darkness lour, 
‘“‘ Jesus shall reign” in power 
The wide world o’er! 


Sebastopol and the British Graves. 


The aspect of the town, after landing, is 
exceedingly dismal; roofless houses in all 
directions meet the eye. Some walls are 
shattered by cannon-balls, and others of 
stronger build retain the balls firmly still 
embedded in the stonework. In the streets, 
which have not been inhabited since the 
siege, all is one mass of débris. Pillars 
which once formed th icoes of noble 
mansions, lie broken in the dust, while the 
arcades they supported lean in every sort of 
grotesque malformation. The scene above 
the Admiralty (the only Pye the govern- 
ment has rebuilt) is partrcularly striking ; 
for here, at one glance, we can learn some- 
thing of the ravages of war. The great 
military hospital is torn open and split in 
every direction; no longer acting as a bless- 
ing for those in distress, it stands a with- 
ered and blasted monument to the fierce 
passions of men. In front are the earth- 


tion—now uprooted heaps of worthless soil. 
Standing on the still existing fragment of 
masonry in the Malakoff, one sees to the 
left, far over in the landscape, a new Greek 
church being built. It commemorates the 
thousands of Russian soldiers who lie in- 
terred around. More to the front stands 
the obelisk which marks the fight of In- 
kerman, not untouched by the rude hand 
of destruction. To the right is that inter- 
minable network of trenches where the lit- 
tle sign-post tells us so many French sol- 
diers sleep. Their stations for attack now 
form their tombs. Far up on the height 
beyond is Cathcart’s hill, on the bleak top 
of which lie some of the bravest and no- 
blest of our land. Around their lowly 
resting-place the wall, which had fallen into 
decay, has been lately repaired by Colonel 
Gowan, but as the stones are put together 
without mortar, they may at any time fall 
again. Inside it looks neglected and un- 
eared for, as if they who slept beneath had . 
served our turn, and were to be thought of 
no more. Further on, towards Inkerman, 
we have another graveyard; its walls, built 
up of loose stones, are low, and form an 
utterly insufficient protection to the mounds 
within. [ts monuments and tombstones, 
made of friable sandstone, are becoming 
worn with the weather. It is thus, especi- 
ally, with the headstone of Captain Hedley 
Vicars; the little side-stones, too, of his 
grave, are knocked about, and the flowers 
all removed except one wallflower. From 
other tombs the crosses are broken, and the 
general appearance of the whole is that of 
gross neglect. On the road to Balaklava 
there are several little English burial- 
grounds in different states of preservation; 
but at the bend of the road, in the centre 
of the famous valley, there is one, and its 
wall is entirely broken down. Out of it, 
as the story goes, were dug the bones 
amongst which was found the purse with 
twenty-five sovereigns; hence the reason 
for other graves being also opened and 
rifled. Whether among the scores of tons 
of bones which lic ready for shipment at 
Sebastopol there may be human bones, it 
seems impossible to decide; some persons 
of information affirming it, whilst others 
deny it. Nor will the question be finally 
set at rest till some one of competent 
knowledge be sent to make a searching in- 
vestigation. To take charge of the burial- 
grounds Captain Manté, a Russian officer, 
has been already appointed by our governo- 
ment at a salary of five hundred dollars per 
annum. He has been now in office some 
time; but, either from indifference or dis- 
like of his new post, no effort seems to 
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have been made by him towards remedying 
evils. It would be well to. 


associate with him some Englishman, who 
would take an interest in the matter; or 
what would be much better, to replace him 
by a respectable English sexton. But 
having now occupied so much of your 
space, I must here break off.—Levant 
Herald. | 


GEOGRAPHY OF CONSUMPTION. 


The following information is derived from 
the manuscript of a forthcoming work, enti- 
tled, ‘“‘Influence of Climate in North Amer- 

Consumption originated in all latitudes 
from the equator where the mean tempera- 
ture is 80 degrees Fahrenheit, with slight 


variations, to the higher position of the 


temperate zone, where the mean tempera- 
ture is 40 degrees, with sudden and violent 
changes. The opinion long entertained that 
it is peculiar to cold and humid climates is 
founded in error. Far from this being the 
case, the tables of mortality warrant the 
conclusion. that consumption is sometimes 
more prevalent in tropical than in temperate 
climates. Consumption is rare in the Arc- 
tic regions, in Siberia, Iceland, the Orkneys, 
and Hebrides; also in the northwestern part 
of the United States. 

In North America, the diseases of the 
respiratory organs, of which consumption is 
the chief, have their maximum in New 
England, in latitude about 42 degrees, and 
diminish in~all directions from this point 
inland. The diminution is quite as rapid 
westward as southward, and a large district 
near the 40th parallel is quite uniform at 
twelve to fifteen percent, of consumption, 
while Massachusetts varies from twenty to 
twenty-five. At the border of the dry cli- 
mate of the plains, in Minnesota, a minimum 
is attained as low as that occurring in Flo- 
rida, and not exceeding five per cent. of the 
mortality. It is still lower in Texas, and 
the absolute minimum for the Continent in 
temperate latitudes is in Southern Califor- 
nia. The upper peninsula of Michigan, 
embracing the whole of Lake Superior re- 
gion, Minnesota, Nebraska, aad Washington 
Territory, are all alike exempt, in a remark- 
able degree, from the above fatal disease. 
Invalids suffering from pulmonary com- 
plaints and throat disease, are almost uni- 
formly benefitted by the climate of the above 
northern region, having a mean annual tem- 
perature of from 40 to 45 degrees Fahren- 
heit. 


ANIMAL INSTINCT. 


- I knew of a jackdaw that often used to 
eat the gum that cxuded from plum trees, 
and always did so when it was unwell. In 
connection with this subject, it may as well 
be mentioned, that a careful observer would 
find himself repaid by watching the modes 
of cure employed by sick or wounded crea- 
tures. We all know that the dog and cat 
resort to grass when they feel out of health, 
and hares to a species of moss. I was also 
told, on the authority of the eye-witness, 
that a goldfinch which had been struck by a 
hawly and wounded, made its*way to a dry 
puff-ball, tore it open with its beak, and 
dusted the wounded shoulder with the 
spores, thereby stopping the effusion of 
blood. The spectator was greatly surprised 
by this incident, and being induced to try 
the effect of the same remedy upon a 
wounded finger, found that the experiment 
was completely successful.—Houtledye’s LI- 
lustrated Natural History. — 


. 


SMALL BED CHAMBERS. 


There is reason to believe that more 
cases of dangerous and fatal diseases are 
gradually engendered annually by the habit 
of sleeping in small, unventilated rooms, 
than have occurred from a cholera atmos- 
phere during any yéar since it made its ap- 
pearance in this country. Very many per- 
sons sleep in eight-by-ten rooms—that is, 
rooms the length and breadth *of which, 
multiplied together, and this multiplied 
again by ten, would make just eight hun- 
dred cubic feet, while the cubic space to 
each bed, according to the English appor- 
tionment for hospitals, is twenty-one hun- 
dred feet. But more in order ‘‘to give the 
air of a room the highest degree of fresh- 
ness,” the Trench hospitals contract for a 
complete renewal of the air of a room every 
hour, while the English assert that double 
the amount, or four thousand feet an hour, 
is required. | 

Four thousand feet of air an hour! and 
yet there are multitudes in the city of New 
York who sleep with closed doors -and win- 
dows, in rooms which do not contain a 
thousand cubic feet of space, and that thou- 
sand feet of space is to last all night—at 
least eight hours—except such scanty sup- 
plies as may be obtained -of any fresh air 
that may insinuate itself through little cre- 
vices by door or window, not an eighth of an 
inch in thickness. But when it is known 
that, in many cases a man and wife and 
infant sleep habitually in thoysand feet 
rooms, it is no marvel that multitudes per- 
ish prematurely in cities; no wonder that 
infant children wilt away like flowers with- 
out water, and that five thousand of them 
are to die in the city of New York alone, 
during the hundred days which included 
Another fact is 
suggestive; that among the fifty thousand 
persons who sleep nightly in the lodging 


houses of London, expressly arranged on 


the improved principles of space and venti- 
lation already referred to, it has been pro- 
ven that not one single case of fever has 
been engendered in two years. Let every 
intelligent reader improve the teachings of 
this article without an hour’s delay.—/ull’s 
Journal of Health. 


BENGALESE PROVERBS. 


This was the subject of a lecture deliver- 
ed lately in England by the Rev. J. C. 
Page. ‘‘He should (he said) endeavour to 
select such of those sayings as might be 
best calculated to bring out the character of 
the people, their customs, habits, and opin- 
ions.” Some of the proverbs of which he 
had spoken would be found to be very ellip- 
tical; in others some of the words were 
understood, and some were made to rhyme. 
Mr. Page then proceeded to select a number 
of proverbs with a vfew to show forth the 
practical wisdom, sense, and intelligence of 
the Bengalese, a few of which we repeat. 
‘¢A great man’s word is like the tusk of an 
elephant.” This showed forth in more 
ways than one the price set on a man’s 
word; it was strong and powerful; it was 
white and beautiful, like the tusk; and like 
it, lasting and not easily shaken. In con- 
trast to this, they said, ‘‘A little man’s 
word is like the head of a tortoise.” It was 
unstable; the little, that is, the mean man, 
protruded a sentiment, as the tortoise did 
its head, but had not the strength to carry 
it out. Ifa good man be unjustly accused, 
they direct this proverb to his maligner— 
‘“‘Tf a man spits at the full moon, the spit 
falls on his own face;”’ and yet they ex- 


press their belief that rumours do not get | 


afloat without some cause by saying, ‘‘The 
tree does not shake without any wind.” 
The Bengalese very much like playing on 
their words. When speaking of a man who 
aims at great words without being able to 
attain small ones, they say, “I have been 
thinking of having an elephant, but alas! I 
have not got a horse.’””? Their pronuncia- 
tion of three of the words of this proverb 
was exactly similar, something like the La- 
tin, “ Sxpe cepe sub sepe edi.” They had 
some homeopathic proverbs, one of which 
was, ‘‘Poison destroys poison,” equivalent 
to ours of ‘“‘Set a thief ‘to catch a thief.” 
The lecturer gave many more examples of 
this description, some of which excited a 
good deal of amusement. 


THE PRES 


CURIOUS FREAK. 


One of those anaccoestable freaks of the 


animal creation, which the naturalist finds 


so difficult of explanation, took place in the 
parish of Church Knowles a few days ago. 
On that day two cows were being driven 
along the highway towards Barnston Farm, 
and were observed to bellow somewhat 
loudly as they passed along. Just beyond 
the village, in separate fields, were depas- 
turing three dairies of cows, belonging to 
Mr. Ford, Mr. Farwell, and Mr. Savage, 


and these almost simultaneously took up 


the cry of the passing cows, appeared 
strangely excited, began to bellow and rush 
about the field in the wildest confusion, 
and endeavoured to break through the 


hedge—one cow boldly taking a strong 


fence and clearing itin good style. In the 
field occupied by Mr. Farwell the commo- 
tion was still greater, and the uproar was 
heard by the residents in the village. It 
has been remarked that in most dairies 
one’ cow seems by tacit consent to take the 
lead, and to reign paramount over the rest, 
and those who have more narrowly watched 
the proceedings of a dairy have noticed a 
marked jealousy, as it were, of the herd to 
this self-elected sovereign. If we may 
judge from the incident in question, it 
would appear that the inferences drawn 
from these observations are correct. The 
leader in this instance was, like the whole 
herd, excited, and with its horns ploughed 
up the soil, hurling it about in all direc- 
tions. While deing this it struck deeper, 
and was momentarily pinned to the ground, 
when its company rushed simultaneously at 
it and gored it to death. In this case the 
leader was at the same time the best intrin- 
sically, as it was physically, of the herd, 
and was the property of Mr. W. Voss of 
Bucknowle. The different dairies were 
more or less excited for a considerable 
time, but gradually recovered their usual 
quietude. = 


A PRIZE ESSAY. 


There is in the city of Lyons, France, a 
society for the protection of animals, which 
has just decreed a gold medal of the value 
of 200f. to be awarded to the best work 
written with a view of inculcating in chil- 
drens’ minds a love of animals and an inter- 
est in natural history. The work is to be of 
small dimensions, so that it may be printed 
in a cheap form for the infant schools; the 
manuscripts to be sent in before the lst of 
October, 1861; the work to be written in 
the French language, and addressed to Dr. 
Fraisse, secretary of the society, at the Pal- 
ais des Arts of Lyons. 


MODERN EXPLORATIONS. 


Never was there a greater activity in the 
geographical world than at the present. 
There are three parties, one Scandinavian 
and two American, in the Arctic regions, 
and a third is preparing to leave England 
in the spring. In Africa, Duveyrier, Le- 


-gean, Speke, Livingstone, Anderson, and a 


score of other well-known travellers, are 
rapidly opening up all the unexplored re- 
gions of the continent. Into the table lands 
of Central Asia, the mountainous district of 
the Caucasus, and the broad plains of Sibe- 
ria, Russia sends annually a half-dozen sci- 
entific expeditions. Colonization, and with 
it geographical knowledge, is rapidly spread- 
ing over, and embracing the islands of the 
Pacific, and of the Indian Archipelago. 
The increasing commerce with Japan and 
the Amoor country on the one hand, and 


the settlment of Washington Territory and 


British Columbia, and the active prosecu- 
tion of the whale-fishery on the other, are 
largely adding to the marine geography of 
the North Pacific. The hidden recesses of 
Australia, New Zealand, and Tasmania are 
being mapped. Almost every nation in 
Kurope, and some in America, have estab- 
lished topographical surveys, which are 
yearly producing hundreds of accurate 
charts. In fine, there is scarcely any por- 
tion of the earth’s surface which is not un- 
dergoing investigation at the hands of geo- 
graphers, topographers, geologists, meteor- 
ologists, and naturalists, earnest in their 
devotion to science, and eager to enlarge 
our knowledge of the planet which we in- 
habit. Humboldt and Ritter pointed out 
new methods for the study of nature, and 
have been followed by a crowd of disciples. 
And the progress made in the arts of de- 


sign, engraving, and typography, enables 


the investigator to report each new discov- 
ery with accuracy, and to circulate it with 


‘rapidity. 


MEAT BISCUIT. 


A very simple, economical, and efficient 
form of portable concentrated food is what 
is termed the meat biscuit. In this prepa- 
ration the best wheat flour is combined with 
the nutriment of the finest beef, and these 
are presented for use as food in the form of 
a dry, inodorous, flat, brittle cake, which 
will keep, when dry, for an unlimited pe- 
riod. It only requires hot water and sea- 
soning to the taste, to produce a first-rate, 
agreeably-flavoured, highly nutritious soup, 
somewhat of the consistence of sago. . One 
pound of the biscuit contains the nutritive 
matter, fat excepted, of five pounds of prime 
beef, mixed with half a pound of\ the best 
wheat flour. One ounce of the biscuit 
grated, and boiled in a pint of water, forms 
a rich, nutritious soup. It is also averred 
that ten pounds of this substance, with a 
proper allowance of water, afford, both in 
bulk and nutriment, food sufficient to sup- 
port the physical and mental powers of a 
healthy workingman for a month. 


farm and Garden, 


Best Breep or Hens.—JLints on Breed- 
ing.—The question is often asked, “ Which 
is the best.breed of hens?” This is a very 
difficult matter to decide. 
variety has its own particular admirers. 
You may ask a dozen different persons their 
opinion on this matter, and they will re- 
commend as many different varicties. But 
the profits of poultry raising depend more 
upon the manner of keeping than upon the 
breed. As a general thing, the smaller 
breeds will be found most profitable; at 
any rate, the indications are that it is so, 
as in this section all the large fancy breeds 
of fowls—the Shanghai, Cochin China, Xe. 
—have been got rid of, as I suppose, the 
old-fashioned barn-yard breed is. found to 
be more cheaply and easily raised, and to 
give more eggs and better flesh. But, as 
before remarked, by judicious crossing with 
some of the imported fowls an improvement 
is made; for instance, crossing with the 
Spanish, the half-bloods will invariably com- 
mence laying younger, generally before they 
are five months old, and earlier in the season 
than the full-blood Spanish fowls. Another 
evil too prevalent is in-and-in breeding. My 
plan, when I commenced, was to procure a 
cock and hen from widely different parts, 
soas to avoid any relationship. From these 
I bred, saving four pullets, and again pur- 
chased two of the finest cocks I could pro- 
cure from a different place. For this pains 
I think I have been fully paid, as my stock 
of fowls became much hardier than former- 
ly. This plan of breeding I have adopted 
with all kinds of poultry, and I can confi- 
dently recommend it to others. Hens will 
not flourish in a crowded state, neither will 
they lay so well when great numbers are to- 
gether. In summer, when the weather is 
hot, if kept in close quarters, fowls will 
sometimes become lousy; but if clean good 
ashes are placed where the hens can have 
access to them, they will dust themselves 
in them till the vermin disappear. A hen 


is a right prudish old lady, and affects great 
modesty in selecting her nest and laying 
her eggs, always selecting a quiet, sly place, 


| 


Nearly every | 


BYTERIAN. 


when it can be found. Improving upon 
this hint, fix up your boxes for the nests in 
a corner, and in such a manner as to screen 
them from sight when passing near them. 
A well-fed fowl is disposed to lay a large 
number of eggs, and they should have the 
material necessary to form the shell supplied 
to them, especially if confined. A good 
shelter should always be provided for hens 
to roost under, and suitable provision made 
to save all the manure, and your garden 
will pay in increased productiveness for all 
your trouble in the culture of fowls.—J?ural 
Amer. 


SALT FoR SwINeE.—A correspondent of 
the Annalen der Landwirthschaft states 
some interesting experiments to test the use 
of salt in fattening swine. He selected two 
pairs of barrow hogs weighing two hundred 
pounds a-piece. One pair received with 
their daily allowance of food two ounces of 
salt; the other pair, similarly fed, none. 
In the course of a week it was easily seen 
that the salted pair had a much stronger 
appetite than the others, and after a fort- 
night the salt was increased to two ounces 
a-piece. After four months the weight of 
the salted hogs was three hundred and fifty 
pounds a-piece, while that of the unsalted, 
five weeks later, reached only three hundred 
pounds. This experiment was repeated with 
almost precisely the same results. The 
writer feeds young pigs, according to their 
age, from a quarter to one ounce daily, 
breeding sows very little during pregnancy, 
and during the heat of summer withholds it 
in a great degree from all, as it induces 
thirst and liability to disease. 


Toe Use or few per- 
sons know the value of rawhide! It seems 
almost strange to see them sell all their 
‘‘deacon” skins for the small sum of thirty 
or forty cents. Take a strip of well-tanned 
rawhide an inch wide, and a horse can 
hardly break it by pulling back—two of 
them he cannot break any way. Cut into 
narrow strips, and shave the hair off with a 
sharp knife, to use for bag-strings; the 
strings will out-last two sets of bags. Far- 
mers know how perplexing it is to lend 
bags, and have them returned minus strings. 
It will out-last (common) hoop-iron in any 
shape, and is stronger. It is good to wrap 
around a broken thill, better than iron. 
Two sets of rawhide halters will last a man’s 
life-time. 

How To TREAT your Boots AND SHOES 
WHEN PARTIALLY BurRNED.—Somebody 
says:—On one of the cold days I pulled off 
my boots and set them close to a stove 
which was very hot. The room was filled 
with a smell as of something burning. 
Turning around, I saw my boots smoking 
ata great rate. I sejzed them and imme- 
diately besmeared them with soft soap, 
much of which, owing to their highly heat- 
ed condition, quickly disappeared in the 
leather. When the boots became cold the 
leather was soft and pliable; and now, after 
several days of subsequent wear, they exhi- 
bit no marks of having been burned. The 
foregoing seems to be worthy of attention. 
— Maine Farmer. 


MAKING VINEGAR.—Vinegar, according 
to a writer in the Genesee Farmer, is 
cheaply made. We re-publish his recipe: 
To eight gallons of clear rain water add 
three quarts of molasses; put into a cask; 
shake well a few times, then add two or 
three spoonfuls of good yeast cakes. If in 
summer, place the casks in the sun; if in 
winter, near the chimney, where it may 
warm. In tenor fifteen days add to this 
liquid a sheet of brown paper, torn in 
strips, dipped in molasses, and good vine- 
gar will be produced. The paper will, in 
this way, form what is called the “mother,” 
or life of vinegar. 


Brrs.—The bees imported into California 
in such great numbers have propagated ama- 
zingly, and are set down by the Sacramento 
papers as an intolerable nuisance. They 
are in that section more troublesome than 
the house-fly; and to give them something 
to do, the cultivation of flowers will have to 
be attended to. | 


“Children's Column, 


TIIOUGHTS FOR THE CHILDREN. 
In this bright world that God hath made— 
Which is perfection’s own— 
If this, his footstool, is so fair, 
O what must be his throne? 


f thrill us so the strains which float 
Up from the feathered throng, 
O with what rapture shall our souls 
List to the angels’ song! 


If peace, upon extended wing, 
Can make our life so blest, 

Ilow great will be her bliss when she 
Shall fold them on her breast! 


If earthly love the aching of 
A wounded heart can calm, 

How sweet shall fall the love of God— 
Like Gilead’s healing balm! 


If cheers us so the golden light, 
That flies so soon away, ‘ 

O with what rapture shall we hail 
That never-ending day! 


If so we cling to this poor life, 
That sorrow doth alloy, 

Iiow shall we love the life to come, 
The life of endless joy! 


Then, little children, while we walk 
Upon this lower land, 

O let us keep the narrow way, 
Led by our Father’s hand, 


And gain at last the peace and love, 
The morning pure and bright, 
The life that never ends, to walk 
With him for aye in white. 
—N. W. Chris. Ad. 


THE ARAB’S PROOF. 

Some years ago a Frenchman, who, like 
many of his countrymen, had won a high rank 
among men of science, yet who denied the 
God who is the author of all science, was 
crossing the great Sahara in company with an 
Arab guide. He noticed with a sneer that at 
certain times his guide, whatever obstacles 
might arise, put them all aside, and kneeling 
on the burning sands, called on his God. 

Day after day passed, and still the Arab 
never failed, till at last one evening the philo- 
sopher, when he rose from his knees, asked 
him, with a contemptuous smile, ‘‘ How do you 
know there is a God?” The guide fixed his 
burning eye on the scoffer fora moment in 
wonder, and then said solemnly, ‘How do I 
know there is a God? How did I know that a 
man and not a camel passed my hut last night 
in the darkness? Was it not by the print of 
his foot in the sand? Even so,” and he point- 
ed to the sun, whose last rays were flashing 
over the lonely desert, ‘‘ruat footprint; is not 
that of a man?” | 


LITTLE GEORGIE’S PRAYER. 

Little Georgie, an interesting boy of four 
summers, had been taught by his mother to 
pray, and she had often told him that to pray 
to God was to talk to him, and tell bim just 
what he wanted. At night, after he had re- 
peated the Lord’s Prayer, he was accustomed 
to make a short prayer of his own, in which 
his childish wants were expressed in his own 
words. Though Georgie was generally a very 
good boy, and loved his parents most ten- 
derly, yet it sometimes happened that he 
needed correction ; ‘for, like all children, he 
liked to have his own way. 

One day, being unwilling to yield to his 
mother’s wishes, she was obliged to punish 
him, for she did not wish her little boy to 
grow up a wicked and unruly son. At night, 
when it was time for him to repeat his 
prayer, he could not forget his naughty ac- 
tions; and, as he had been taught, he ¢alked 


to God about it in the following manner, feel- , 


father. 


Studies. 5. 


ing all the while very serious; though his lan- 
guage was so childish: —‘O Lord! bless 
Georgie, and make him a good boy; and don’t 
let him be naughty again, never, no never, 
because you know when he is naughty Ae 
sticks to it so!” 

Would it not be well for some of my little 
readers to make use of “ Georgie’s prayer.” 


I WILL NOT. 

“T will not,” said a little boy as I passed 
along. The tone of his voice struck me. 

“What won’t you do?” I stopped and 
asked. | 

‘‘That boy wants me to make believe some- 
thing to my mother, and I won't,” he an- 
swered in the same stout tone. : 

The little boy is on the right track. That 
is just one of the places to say “won't.” I 
hope he will stick to it. Ie will, I feel sure. 


A SPOILED BOY. 


Who was he? He was Adonijah, one of 
David’s sons. How was he spuiled? By 
having his own way, and not being corrected 
by his father when he did wrong. The record 
is:—‘“* His father displeased him not at any 
time in saying, Why hast thou done so?” 
How do you know that he was spoiled? His 
conduct shows it;- he was puffed up with 


vanity and pride, was headstrong, and disobe- 


dient and profligate. He aspired after the 
throne—said, ‘“‘I will be King, and prepared 
him chariots and horsemen, and fifty men to 
run before him,” and treated his royal parent 
with contempt. To what end did he come? 
To no good end. Such self-conceited, arro- 
gant, wicked boys never come to a good end. 
He died the ignominious death of a traitor. 
Ile was executed. Matthew Henry, com- 
menting upon the course of this spoiled boy, 
says:—‘‘IIe in return made a fool of his 
Because he was old and confined to 
his bed, he thought that no notice was to be 
taken of him, and therefore exalted himself 
and said, I will be King. Children that are 
indulged, learn to be proud and ambitious, 
and that is the ruin of a great many young 
people.” 

And we regret to be forced to add that, in 
our judgment, it is the ruin of as many young 
people now as it was in the days of King 
David, and in the seventeenth century when 
good Matthew Henry flourished. “A child 
left to himself brings his parents to shame,” 
has been true in all past generations, and is 
true now. 


WHAT I LIVE FOR. 

I live for those that love me, 
For those that know me true; 
For the heaven that smiles above me, 

And awaits my spirit too; 
For the cause that lacks assistance, 
For the wrong that needs resistance, - 
For the future in the distance, | 

And the good that I can do, 

OTES ON SCRIPTURE—By Joel Jones,LL.D. 
8vo. $2. 


From the Evangelist. : 

With ample stores of legal learning, the re- 
sources of a ripe scholarship in varied departments 
of study, and a profound reverence for the Word 
of God, the author furnishes an illustrious exam- 
ple of intellectual greatness bowing with humility 
at the feet of Jesus. Apart from its intrinsic ex- 
cellence, and as embodying the fruits of indepen- 
dent and original examination, this volume there- 
fore possesses a peculiar value, as testifying the 
respect and reverence which such a mind felt for 
the sacred oracles, and we trust that the study of 
it may lead many to clearer conceptions and fuller 
appreciation of the words of the Lord Jesus. 

From the Boston Recorder. 

The author of this work appears to have had 
unusual qualifications for the production of such 
a volume. He was learned, eminently pious, and 
greatly interested in the study of the Scriptures, 
These “ Notes of Scripture,” which were evi- 
dently the result of much careful study, will be 
found interesting and useful to all lovers of the 
sacred volume. 

«* A copy will be sent by mail, post paid, on 
receipt of the price. 

Published by | 

WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. 606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
jan 12—3t 


EV. DR. J. ADDISON ALEXANDER'S 
NEW WORK.—Just Published by C. 
Scribner, 124 Grand street, New York. 
NOTES ON NEW TESTAMENT LITERATURE 
AND ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 
By J. Addison Alexander, D.D. 1 vol. 12mo. $1. 
The notes presented in this volume include all 
that Dr. Alexander left in a condition fit for the 
ress of his remarkable Biblical and Historical 
ectures. 
Dr. J. Addison Alexander’s Works. 
8d Edition of Sermons, in 2 vols., 12mo, with Portrait, $1.25. 


Cth « Commentary on the Psalms, 3 vols., $3.75. 
3d Acts, 2 volz., $2.50. 
3d * « “ Mark, 1 vol., $1.25. 


3 Ready Next Week. 
Commentary on Matthew. 1 vol., 12mo, $1.25. 
*.* Copies sent by mail, post paid, on receipt 
of price. jan 12—2t 


EW RELIGIOUS NOVEL.—C.tovup witH A 
GoLpeN Borver. By Helen Hazlett, author 
of Heights of Eidelberg, &c. Price, per mail, $1. 
T. ELLWOOD ZELL, Publisher. 
439 Market street, Philadelphia. 
jan 12—2t | 


EV. DR. JAMES W. ALEXANDER’S NEW 
WORK.—Just published by Cuarues Scris- 
NER—WNo. 124 Grand Street; New York. 
THOUGHTS ON PREACHING. 
Being Contributions to Homeletics by J. W. Alex- 
ander, D.D. Ilvol. 12mo. Pp. 526. $1.25. 
Contents.—I.—Homeletical Paragraphs. 

- IL.—Letters to Young Ministers, in Nine Chap- 
ters, viz:—l. On Devotion to the Work of the 
Ministry. 2. The Cultivation of Personal Piety. 
3. Happiness of Christ’s Ministry. 4. Clerical 

How to Find Time for Learning. 

7, 8, and 9, on Extempor- 


6. Learned Pastors. 
aneous Preaching. 

III.—1. Remarks on the Studies and Discipline 
of the Preacher. 2. The Matter of Preaching. 
3. Expository Preaching. 4. The Pulpit in An- 
cient and Modern Times. 5. Eloquence of the 
French Pulpit. 6. Miscellaneous Paragraphs. 

Now Ready. 

Third edition of Forty Years’ Familiar Letters 
of James W. Alexander, D.D. Constituting, with 
the Notes, a Memoir. Edited by the Rev. John 
Hall, D.D. 2 vols. 12mo. 2 Portraits. $3. 

Sixth edition of Dr. J. W. Alexander’s Consola- 
tion. Addressed to theJSuffering People of God. 
lvol. 12mo. $1.25. 

_ Third edition of Dr. J. W. Alexander’s Dis- 
courses on Faith and Practice. 1 vol. 12mo. $1.25 

*.* Copies sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt 
of the price. jan 12—2t 


ee S. EARLE & SON—Importers and 
Wholesale and Retail Dealers in Lookin 
Glasses, Picture Frames, Engravings, and Qi 
Paintings. EARLE’S GALLERIES, 
No. 816 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
mar 31—tf 


TRUNKS, TRUNKS, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
MASONIC HALL, 

No. 721 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 

The largest stock in Philadelphia, at low prices, 
of Ladies’ Sole Leather, French, and Dress Trunks, 
Reticules, and Travelling Bags; Gents’ Solid Lea- 
ther and Sole Leather Steel Band Trunks, Valises, 
new style Travelling Bags, &c. 

No dealer in Trunks, or traveller in want or 
them, should think of coming to Philadelphia 
without visiting this extensive and superior Es- 
tablishment. | MES E. BROWN, 

No. 721 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
mar 31—12m 


E COAL OIL.—A very superior ar- 
ticle of Coal Oil for burning in lamps, and 
for lubricating machinery, equal to any made in 
this country, is being constantly refined by 
K, WALLACE, 
which he offers for sale at the lowest market price 


at his 

Keystone Coal Oil Works, 
No. 43 Haydock street, east of 1017 North Fron 
street, Philadelphia. Also Paraffine, Benzine, 
Naptha, and Cart Grease. jan 7—12m 


O PRESBYTERIANS DESIRING A WEST- 
ERN IWOME.—A most desirable location 

has been made at a central point in Kansas Ter- 
ritory for a Presbyterian Colony. Some families 
are already on the ground, and others prepared to 
come next spring. Additional Presbyterian fami- 
lies are required to complete the desired location, 
which ‘will secure to each member great pecu- 
niary advantages, as well as the enjoyment of 
superior educational and religious privileges. 
Application for an interest or equal share should 
be made forthwith. Notwithstanding great hin- 
drances to our enterprise, caused by enemies a8 
well as by professed friends, success now seems to 
be within reach, promising immense good. Let 
no one, without thorough investigation, be influ- 
enced by flying reports and vague rumour, and 
thus be cheated out of onecf the most desirable 
of Western homes. Repo*ts of famine, war, &c., 
in Kansas have been great'y exaggerated. Mark 


our words, there will neve: be a more favourable 


opportunity to secure a heme in one of the best 

countries at the West, or a more favourable op- 
ortunity for doing good than is now presented. 
he attention of ai kinds of Mechanics is par- 

ticularly invited. The undersigned will be happy 

to give all needful _to 

ing and applying therefor at this place. ress 
Ww. P. MONTGOMERY, 

dec 22—13t Lecompton, Kansas. 


INE CLODHING AT THE MOST REASON- 
ABLE PRICES.—Dress and Frock Coats of 
the finest quality; Business Coats and Riding 
Coats in t variety, cut in all the latest styles; 
Black and fancy Cassimere Pants of the finest and 
choicest Materials; and a splendid Assortment of 
Vests of every variety of material, cut, made, and 
trimmed in the most — — at 


RT H. ADAMS, 
South-east corner of Seventh and Market streets, 
feb 18—ly Philadelphia. 


ARKESBURG MALB ACADEMY.—The 
Winter Term of this Institution will begin 
the first Wednesday of November next. Thor- 


ough and competent Teachers for all the depart- 


ments have been secured. By order of the Board. 

For Circulars, containing studies, terms, 

&c., apply at Martien’s Bookstore, No. 606 Chest- 
nut street, or to Rev. Dr. Junkin, the Principal. 
sep 29—tf A. W. TURNER, Secretary. 


LLEN GROVE FEMALE SEMINARY — 
Frankford, Pennsylvania.—The course of 
instruction in this Institution is comprehensive 
and thorough. The location is one of the most 
beautiful and desirable in the country. Parents 
and Guardians desiring to place their Daughters 
or Wards in a first-class School will poe apply 
to Mrs. E. L. THOMPSON, 
jan 5—13t Principal and Superintendent. - 


R. AND E. N. McAULAY’S SELECT 
e SCHOOL—Morganton, North Carolina.— 
The next term of our Schcol will commence on 
the second Monday in January, 1861. The course 
of instruction embraces the Classical and Mathe- 
matical studies requisite for admission into the 
lower classes in College. For Circulars address 
the Principals. jan 5—4t 


ANTED A SITUATION AS TEACHER.— 

_. A Presbyterian Clergyman, who has had 

considerable experience in teaching, desires a 

situation either in a public or private capacity. 

Satisfactory references can be given. Address 

“S. T.,” office of the Presbyterian, No. 606 Chest- 
nut street, Philadelphia. jan 5—tf 


EV. DANIEL WELLS’ BOARDING- 
SCHOOL FOR BOYS—Goshen, New York. 
—The First Session of 1861 will commence on the 
7th of January, and continue twenty weeks. 
Pupils received at any time, and charg«d from the 
date of entrande. jan 5—tf 


OR RENT.—The Chestnut Level Male and 
Female Academy is for rent from the Ist of 
April next. It is situated in the village of Chest- 
nut Level, Drumore Township, Lancaster county, 
Pennsylvania, surrounded by a healthy, wealthy, 
and populous neighbourh The buildings are 
large and convenient. The Academy is of brick, 
two-storied; the Boarding-house is frame, three- 
storied, and would accommodate sixty or seventy 
Boarders. There are daily stages from the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad at Christiana, also from Lan- 
caster to Port Deposite, passing the door. A man, 
with family, to take charge of the Boarding would 
be preferred. Good references required. Address 
the undersigned at Puseyville post office, Lancas- 
ter county, Pennsylvania. 
dec 29—6t SANDERS McCULLOUGH. 


DUCATIONAL.—A Lady of long and suc- 
cessful experience in teaching, wishes to 
make an engagement under individual or asso- 
ciated arrangements. Letters addressed to L. M., 


- office of the Presbyterian, No. 606 Chestnut street, 


Philadelphia, will receive due attention. 
dec 29—tf 


AUNDERS’ INSTITUTE— Thirty-Ninth and 
Market Streets, Philadelphia.—Professor E. D, 
Saunpers and CorTLAND SAuNDERS, Principals. 
Hon. William Bigler, Clearfield; William McKib- 
bin, Esq , of the Merchants’ Hotel, Philadelphia; 
Hon. J. W. Forney, of “The Press;” Hon. f <a 
Browne, Philadelphia; Rev. R. Westbrook, of the 
Sunday-school Union; Hon. J. W. Maynard, Wil- 
liamsport; J. Leisenring, Esq., President of the 
Lehigh Coal and Navigation Company, and Hon. 
Asa Packer, Mauch Chunk, all of whom have sons 
boarding in Saunders’ Institute, will give their 
friends who may be looking for a safe, thorough, 
and pleasant School, any information desired re- 
specting this Seminary. 

A Grove and Lawn of eight acres are attached 
to the Institute, for seclusion, recreation, and 
physical exercise. 

jaz The Terms for a session of five months are 
—For Day Boarding Pupils, $75; for Pupils who 
spend Saturday and Sunday at home, $100; for 
Permanent Boarding Pupils, $133. No extra 
charges. Payment in advance. sep 1—tf 


RITTENDEN’S PHILADELPHIA COM- 

MERCIAL COLLEGE—North-east Corner 

of Seventh and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia.—An 

Institution designed to prepare Young Men for 

Active Business. Established September, 1844. 
Incorporated June 4th, 1855. 

Board of Trustees.—B. B. Comegys, Francis 
Hoskins, David Milne, George H. Stuart, John 
Sparhawk, Samuel C. Morton, David 8. Brown, 
A. V. Parsons, D. B. Hinman, Frederick Brown, 
Joshua Lippincott, Jr., John Sibley. 

FACULTY. 


8. Hopaes CrittenpEn, Attorney at Law, Prin- 
cipa), Consulting Accountant, and Instructor in 
Commercial Customs. 

Tuomas W. Moors, Professor of Penmanship. 

Joun Groesseck, Professor of Book-Keeping 


and Phonography, and Verbatim Reporter. 


JamMES A. GARLAND, H. A. WILTBERGER, and 
L. Mire.in, Instructors in the Book- 
Keeping Department. 

W. Crittenden, Attorney at Law, In- 
structor in Commercial Law. 

At this Institution each Student is taught indi- 
vidually, and may attend as many hours daily as 
he chooses. 

The complete Counting. House course embraces 
thorough instruction in Penmanship, Book-Keep- 
ing, Commercial Forms, and Mercantile Arithme- 
tic, with the privilege of attending all the Lec- 
tures on Political Economy, Commercial Law, the 
Duties of Business Men, &c., which are delivered 
at intervals during the year in the Lecture Room 
of the College. 

The department of Commercial Law affords 
business men every facility for acquiring such an 
amount of legal information as shall guide them 
with discretion in their business affairs. Full 
course Law Students also received. 

Catalogues, containing full particulars of terms, 
manner of Instruction, &c., may be had on apply- 
ing at the College, either in person or by letter. 

f= Twenty-five per cent. discount allowed to 
Sons of Clergymen. x 

As Law Practitioners, the Messrs. Crittenden 
may be consulted at the office of the College, or 
by correspondence. oct 20—6m 


ASTORS AND TRUSTEES BUILDING OR 
Repairing their Churches, can obtain much 
valuable information by sending for one of D’Or- 
say’s Circulars on Church Decoration, Ventilation, 
Lighting, &c. Sent free by addressing 
3 J. 8. D’ORSAY, Church Decorator, 
ap 21—tf No. 556 Broadway, New York. 


OCO METALLIC PAINT.—I would respect- 
fully call the attention of the public to this 
invaluable Paint, which has successfully passed 
experimental tests of the severest character devine 
the past two years. Painting with it is now re- 
duced to one-fourth the old cost, making an item 
of economy to Railroad Companies and» heavy 
consumers, while it allows the labourer and me- 
chanic to make his home look beautiful. 

For Wood Painting.—It retains a beautiful lus- 
tre; kills knots, and will protect it under any cir- 
cumstances. It covers 6000 square feet per 100 
pounds, and will neither fade, blister, or wash, 
and a better fire-proof than any other Paint, for it 
will stand a heat that will melt lead. It is proof 
against sea, air, and storms. 

Refer to Joun LEISENRING, 
Supt. and Eng’r. Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co., 

Mauch Chunk, Penngylvania. 

For Brick and Plaster.—It makes all the fanci- 
ful stone colours, and will cover 4000 square feet 
per 100 pounds. When laid out in blocks it is 
truly beautiful. 

Refer to 


SempLe & Broraer, 
Easton, Pennsylvania. 
For Ship and Boat Painting.—It hardens under 
water to the hardness of iron, preventing the rav- 
ages of the wood-worm effectually. On deck it is 
impervious to water, expands and contracts with 
heat and cold, and I warrant it on the forecastle 
six months. 7 | 
Refer to CaptTatn Mason, 
Schooner “ Adolph Ugel,” Philadelphia. 


For Railroads.—It preserves.Bridges and Ties 
from dry or wet rot, and Freight Cars from burn- 


ing and leaking. 
R. H. Saver, 


fer to 
Superintendent and Engineer; 
Wituram KELLoge, 
Master of Repairs Lehigh Valley Railroad, Beth- 
lehem, Pennsylvania; 
A. G. Bropugap, 
Supt. and Eng’r. Beaver Meadow Railroad, Mauch 
Chunk, Pennsylvania. 
For Roofing.—It covers 8000 square feet per 100 
pounds, and may be used in the rain, as it never 
runs. The Poco Galvanic is expressly made for 
galvanized iron, and contains 50 per cent. pure 
white zinc. 
Refer to 
M. Co., Henry BuckwALteR, 
Philadel phia. 
For Iron.—It will stand 300 degrees Fahrenheit, 
and gives satisfaction to all the iron men in Phila- 
delphia on gas holders, steam boilers, iron fronts, 
and ornamental iron. It is equal to Red Lead for 
steam and hot water joints. 
Refer to J. W. & J. F. Starr, 
Camden, New Jersey; 
Morais, Tasxer & Co., Merrick & Sons, 
Philadelphia. 
For Staining.—Oak, Mahogany, Rosewood, and 
Walnut Stains for Furniture, we warrant it equal 


to Turkish Umber. 


To Mix It.—It requires from seven to eight gal- 
lons of Linseed Oil per 100 pounds of pigment. It 
contains no grit, sand, or clay, and mixes readily 
without grinding. When ground in oil, it requires 
from three to four gallons of oil to thinit. No- 
thing but Lead should be used with it to give it a 
lighter colour. 

Its natural colours are Umber, Brown, Lake, 
Olive, Indian Red, Black, and Lead Colour, which 
may be combined in endless variety. We hope 
soon to have other colours much lighter. 

Price of Poco Metallic Paint.—Three cents per 
pound in pigment (except the Black), and six 
cents per pound in oil, with a large discount al- 
lowed heavy consumers. 

Dear Sin—The analysis proves that this Paint 
is not likely to be altered in the slightest degree 
by ordinary atmospheric agents, such as sunlight, 
cold, rain, or heat. We therefore regard your 
paint of the most durable character. 7 

Yours respectfully, 

3 Boots, Garrett & Sura. 

Agents.—One responsible agent wanted in every 
— and town in the United States. 

_ Please send orders to 
WILLIAM L. HOUPT, 
No. 132 North Fourth-street, Philadelphia. 
dec 8—eow 6t 


~ 


| January 19, 1861. 


STOR’S SELECTION OF HYMNS AND 
TUNES.—By Rev. N, C. Burt. 

This book has been prepared with great care, 

and is adapted to meet a wide and pressing want 

in our churches, It has recei i 


mendation from the most com\petent jud 

sfaction. r family, soci 
and public worship. Choirs wi d it 


able aid. iy 

Terms—Single copy, 75 cents; ‘one dosen, 60 
cents egch; larger quantities, 50 cents. A speci- 
men copy sent, post-paid, on receipt of 75 cents 


in stamps. 
For books or circulars address, | 
J. HENRY GIESE, 
Baltimore, or 
J. D. THORPE, 
nov 17—26t Cincinnati, Ohio. 


EST TROY BELL FOUNDRY.—Eatablished | 

in 1826.—The Subscribers manufacture and — 

have constantly for sale at their old established 
Foundry their superior Bells for Churches, Aca- 
demies, Factories, Steamboats, Locomotives, Plan- 
tations, &c., mounted in the most approved and 
substantial manner with their new patented yoke 
and other improved mountings, and warranted in 
every particular. For information in regard to 
keys, dimensions, mountings, warrantee, &c., send 


fora Circular. Address 
A. MENEELY’S SONS, 
mar 31—ly® West Troy, New York. 


ANFORD’S CHALLENGE HEATERS.—San- 

ford’s Challenge Heaters, portable and set 

in Brick, are pronounced the most 

judges to be best in market, giving the — 
amount of heat with the least fuel, owing to their 
being so constructed as to burn the gases and smoke, 
and with extensive radiating surface, arranged to 
warm the air pin: gr to a soft summer heat. 

Eight sizes, adap to warming one or two rooms 

only, or a whole house, churches, academies, ic 

hails, &c. Send for book of description and testi- 
monials from some of the most respected citizens of 

New York and elsewhere. . 

A 
suited equally to wood or coal, burns the gases and 
smoke, sifts its ashes, has eight openings for boil- 
ing, BROILS WITHOUT BURNING OR SMELL OF 8MOKB, 
and without interrupting boiling; ovens unusually 
large, yet BAKING quickLy and well at the bottom; 
flues very deep, and easily cleaned; water backs 
if desired; CASTINGS EXTRA stRoNG. Throe sizes, 

A Premium over all others was awarded at the late 

New Jersey State Fair. 

COSMOPOLITE GAS BURNING AIR-TIGHT 
PARLOUR RADIATOR AND VENTILATOR. 
This beautiful stove is all its name denotes. 

new invention by W. Sanford. By an ingenious 

yet simple arrangement of flues it is so contrived 
as effectually to burn the geen and smoke, Alling 
the interior with a brilliant blue blaze, and radiating 


-the heat so completely that the bottom of the stove 


is as hot as any other part. 

Besides this, there is a very convenient con- 
trivance, invented expressly for this stove, where- 
by the perfect combustion of the coal is secured with 
great economy, and at the same time the impure air is 
druwn out of the room. Fire MAY BE KEPT ALL 
WINTER WITHOUT GOING OUT. 


SANFORD’S MAMMOTH GLOBE HEATER 
—(See book of letters)—is the only Heater that 
has stood the test for seven years in our Rai 
Depots, Stores, &c. 
SANFORD, TRUSLOW & CO., 

239 and 241 Water street, New York. 
Manufacturers also of a great variety of Cooking 
and Heating Stoves, adapted to every want. 
oct 13—13t 


ASTORS ABOUT BUILDING OR REPAIR- 

ing their Churches, would do well to send for 

one of D’Orsay’s Circulars on Church Decoration, 
Ventilation, Lighting, &c. Sent free by address- 
ing J. STANLY D’ORSAY, Church Desnnsten, 
_ ap 21—tf No. 556 Broadway, New York. 


AMES R. WEBB, TEA DEALER AND 
FAMILY GROCER, No. 91 South Eighth 
street, below Walnut, Philadelphia, has for sale a 
large and varied assortment of fine Teas, Coff 
oan choice Groceries suitable for family use. 
ders by mail promptly attended to, and Goods care= 
fully packed and forwarded. aug 9—tf 


UILDING COMMITTEES WISHING TO 
combine beauty and durability with econo- 
my, from an experience of fourteen years in the . 
way of Decorating, Ventilation, —— &c., 
would save time and money by sending for one 
of D’Orsay’s Circulars. Sent free by addressing 
J. 8. D’ORSAY, Church Decorator, 
ap 21—-tf No. 556 Broadway, New York. 


RIVATE BOARDING.—Gentlemen and their 
Families, or Single Gentlemen, can be ac- 
commodated with Boarp, with pleasant and hand- 
some Rooms, furnished or unfurnished, at the 
North-west corner of Highth and Spruce streets, 
a The location, being opposite to the 
Hospital Square, is central and pleasant. Tran- 
sient persons visiting the citys can be accommo- 
dated by the day or week. Terms moderate. 
aug 20—tf. M. R. SNODGRASS. 


IBSON’S STAINED GLASS ESTABLISH- 
MENT—WNo. 125 South Eleventh Street, 

near Walnut, Philadelphia.— Stained Glass for 
Churches, suitable to the various styles of Archi- 
tecture; also, for Public Buildings and Private 
Residences, Enamelled, Cut, and Embossed Glass: 

Ze® All the Stained and Enamelled Glass in 
the Capitol Extension was made at the above 
works. JOHN GIBSON, 

nov 3—ly Cc. H. GIBSON; 

UBLICATIONS OF THE PRESBYTERIAN 

BOARD OF PUBLICATION SINCE 
DECEMBER Ist, 1860. 

A Mother’s Prayers Answered. 
Price 25 and 30 cents. 

This is a most touching sketch of the lives of 
six P bow persons, whose hopeful conversion 
could be traced to the earnest prayers, the faithful 
instructions, and the holy example of their 
— The book is from the pen of a pious 
aun 

Marion Leslie; or, the Light at Home. With an 
Introduction by the Rev. H. A. Boardman, D. D. 
18mo, pp. 295. Price 40 and 45 cents. 

Dr. Boardman pronounces this “a valuable con- 
tribution to our stock of publications in this de- 
partment of literature.” It was written by a 
young lady during her last illness. 

George Miller and His Mother. 
Price 40 and 45 cents. 

This book will prove a favourite with young 
readers. It gives an account of a little boy who 
loved his mother, and by persevering diligence 
and pious principle became a successful teacher 
and a faithful minister. : 

Remarkable Escapes from Peril. Illustrative of 
Divine Providence. 18mo, py. 308. Price 40 and 
45 cents. 

Authentic accounts of remarkable interpositions 
of Providence, which cannot but be pa with 
youth who are fond of exciting and marvellous 
adventures. 

Aunt Carrie’s Budget; or, Fireside Stories. B 
Sarah A. Myers. 18mo, pp. 174. Price 30 ona 
35 cents. 

The “ Budget” contains four stories worth read- 
ing—the Myste'‘ous Button, Naughty Fanny, 
Cowardly William, and Anna Walters. 

Whispers from Dreamland. By Nellie Graham, 
author of “Little Annie’s First Thoughts About 
God.” 18mo, pp. 128. Price 20 and 25 cents. 

Dreams sometimes convey useful instruction. 
Truth is often conveyed in the similitude of a 
dream. The contents are—l. A Dream of Life, 
an Allegory. 2. Jamie’s Dream, or Jacob’s Lad- 
oa 3. The Household Angel, or the New Year’s 

ift. 

Cares and Comforts. By the author of “Lame 
Letty,” &c. 18mo, pp. 190. Price 30 and 35 cts. 

A poor woman, with an idle, drinking husband, 
and a helpless family of children looking to her 
for support, is oppressed with cares until she finds 
comfort in religion, and happiness restored to the 
household. 

Boys of Wyoming Valley. One of Life’s True 


18mo, pp. 190. 


18mo, pp. 215. 


Tales. By Mrs. Sarah 8S. T. Wallace, author of 
“Julia’s Visit,” “ Rosalie’s Lessons,” &c. 18mo, 
pp. 164. Price 25 and 30 cents. 


This is a true tale of the times of Indian war- 
fare, and of the adventures and after-history of 
two boys, whose father was killed inthe Wyoming 
massacre. 

Words of Wisdom Illustrated and Applied. Be- 
ing a Sequel to “Little Words.” 1Smo, pp. 285. 
Price 35 and 40 cents. 

This book is from a pen that has often gratified, 
and, we hope, edified youthful readers. It is not 
written in solemn sermon-style, but in lively con- 
versations, full of pleasant instruction. The 
chapter on “ Crooked Things” cannot fail to please 


and to profit. 
JOSEPH P. ENGLES, Publishing Agent. 
No. 821 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, 
jan 5—4t 


“THE PRESBYTERIAN 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 


No, 606 Chestnut Street, above Sixth, Phila. 
— and No. 530 Broadway, New York, 
y 


WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN & CO. 
TERMS. 

Two Dollars and Fifty Cents per annum, if paid 
in advance, or Three Dollars, payable in six months. 
A liberal discount to Agents who may become re- 
sponsible. 

To Clergymen Two Dollars a year when paid 
strictly in advance. 

No subscription received for a less term than 
one year. All subscribers who do not give express 
notice to the contrary, will be considered as wish- — 
ing to continue their subscription, and their paper 
will be sent to them accordingly. No paper dis- 
continued until all arrearages are paid, except at 
the discretion of the Proprierors. ’ 

Rates of Advertising —For 15 lines, first insertion, 
one dollar; each repetition of do. 75 cents. For 
8 lines or less, first insertion, 75 cents; each repeti- 
tion of do., 50 cents. Payments for advertisements 
to be made in advance. . 

TERMS TO CLUBS. 
Five copies to one address, for one year, 
Ten copies to one address, for one year, 
With an additional copy to the person 
who may act as agent. 
Sixteen copies to one address, for one year, $30.00 

With an additional copy to the agent. 

Twenty five copies to one address, forone _. 
year, $45.00 
- With an additional copy to the agent. . 

#7 The money must always be sent in advance, 
When the amount is large, a draft should be pro- 
cured, if possible. Address, always post-paid, 

WILLIAM S. MARTIEN & CO, 
No. 606, Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


$10.00 
$20.00 
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